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CORRELATION OF STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 



The undersigned Committee agrees upon the follow- 
ing report, each member reserving for himself the ex- 
pression of his individual divergence from the opinion 
of the majority, by a statement appended to his signa- 
ture, enumerating the points to which exception is 
taken and the grounds for them. 

I. CORRELATION OF STUDIES. 

Your Committee understands by correlation of 
studies : — 

7, Logical order of topics and branches. 

First, the arrangement of topics in proper sequence 
in the course of study, in such a manner that each 
branch develops in an order suited to the natural and 
easy progress of the child, and so that each step is 
taken at the proper time to help his advance to the 
next step in the same branch, or to the next steps in 
other related branches of the course of study. 

2. Symmetrical whole of studies in the world of human 

learning. 

Second, the adjustment of the branches of study in 
such a manner that the whole course at any given time 
represents all the great divisions of human learning, 
as far as is possible at the stage of maturity ^1 '^\\v:.Vi\3csft. 

^ofi2on\wu 
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pupil has arrived, and that each allied group of studies 
is represented by some one of its branches best 
adapted for .the epoch in question ; it being implied 
that there is an equivalence of studies to a greater or 
less degree within each group, and that each branch of 
human learning should be represented by some equiva- 
lent study ; so that, while no great division is left un- 
represented, no group shall have superfluous represen- 
tatives, and thereby debar other groups from a proper 
representation. 

J. Psychological symmetry — the whole mind. 

Third, the selection and arrangement of the branches 
and topics within each branch, considered psychologi- 
cally, with a view to afford the best exercise of the 
faculties of the mind, and to secure the unfolding of 
those faculties in their natural order, so that no one 
faculty is so overcultivated or so neglected as to pro- 
duce abnormal or one-sided mental development. 

4, Correlation ofpupiFs course of study with the world 
in which he lives — his spiritual and natural 

environment. 

Fourth and chiefly, your Committee understands by 
correlation of studies the selection and arrangement 
in orderly sequence of such objects of study as shall 
give the child an insight into the world that he lives 
in, and a command over its resources such as is ob- 
tained by a helpful co-operation with one's fellows. 
In a word, the chief consideration to which all others 
are to be subordinated, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, is this requirement of the civilization into 
which the child is born, as determining not only what 
he shall study in school, but what habits and customs 
he shall be taught in the family before the school age 
arrives ; as well as that he shall acquire a skilled ac- 
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quaintance with some one of a definite series of trades, 
professions, or vocations in the years that follow 
school ; and, furthermore, that this question of the 
relation of the pupil to his civilization determines what 
political duties he shall assume and what religious 
faith and spiritual aspirations shall be adopted for the 
conduct of his life. 

To make more clear their reasons for the prefer- 
ence here expressed for the objective and practical 
basis of selection of topics for the course of study 
rather than the subjective basis so long favored by 
educational writers, your Committee would describe 
the psychological basis, already mentioned, as being 
merely formal in its character, relating only to the ex- 
ercise of the so-called mental faculties. 

It would furnish a training of spiritual powers analo- 
gous to the gymnastic training of the muscles of the 
body. Gymnastics may develop strength and agility 
without leading to any skill in trades or useful employ- 
ment. So an abstract psychological training may de- 
velop the will, the intellect, the imagination, or the 
memory, but without leading to an exercise of acquired 
power in the interests of civilization. The game of 
chess would furnish a good course of study for the dis- 
cipline of the powers of attention and calculation of 
abstract combinations, but it would give its possessor 
little or no knowledge of man or nature. The psycho- 
logical ideal which has prevailed to a large extent in 
education has, in the old phrenology, and in the recent 
studies in physiological psychology, sometimes given 
place to a biological ideal. Instead of the view of 
mind as made up of faculties like will, intellect, imag- 
ination, and emotion, conceived to be all necessary to 
the soul, if developed in harmony with one another, 
the concept of nerves or brain-tracts is used as the 
ultimate regulative principle to determine the selection 
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and arranjgement of studies. Each part of the brain is 
supposed to have its claim on the attention of the edu- 
cator, and that study is thought to be the most valu- 
able which employs normally the larger number of 
brain-tracts. This view reaches an extreme in the 
direction of formal, as opposed to objective or practi- 
cal grounds for selecting a course of study. While the 
old psychology with its mental faculties concentrated 
its attention on the mental processes and neglected 
the world of existing objects and relations upon which 
those processes were directed, physiological psy- 
chology tends to confine its attention to the physical 
part of the process, the organic changes in the brain 
cells and their functions. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that psychology 
of both kinds, physiological and introspective, can 
hold only a subordinate place in the settlement of 
questions relating to the correlation of studies. The 
branches to be studied, and the extent to which they 
are studied, will be determined mainly by the demands 
of one's civilization. These will prescribe what is most 
useful to make the individual acquainted with physical 
nature and with human nature so as to fit him as an 
individual to perform his duties in the several institu- 
tions — family, civil society, the state, and the Church. 
But next after this, psychology will furnish important 
considerations that will largely determine the methods 
of instruction, the order of taking up the several topics 
so as to adapt the school work to the growth of the 
pupil's capacity, and the amount of work so as not to 
overtax his powers by too much, or arrest the develop- 
ment of strength by too little. A vast number of sub- 
ordinate details belonging to the pathology of educa- 
tion, such as the hygienic features of school architec- 
ture and furniture, programmes, the length of study 
hours and of class exercises, recreation, and bodily 
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reactions against mental effort, will be finally settled 
by scientific experiment in the department of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Inasmuch .as your Committee is limited to the con- 
sideration of the correlation of studies in the elementary 
school, it has considered the question of the course of 
study in general only in so far as this has been found 
necessary in discussing the grounds for the selection 
of studies for the period of school education occupying 
the eight years from six to fourteen years, or the school 
period between the kindergarten on the one hand and 
the secondary school on the other. It has not been 
possible to avoid some inquiry into the trus distinction 
between secondary and elementary studies, since one 
of the most important questions forced upon the atten- 
tion of your Committee is that of the abridgment of 
the elementary course of study from eight or more 
years to seven or even six years, and the corresponding 
increase of the time devoted to studies usually as- 
signed to the high school and supposed to belong to 
the secondary course of study for some intrinsic reason. 

II. THE COURSE OF STUDY — EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 

Your Committee would report that it has discussed 
in detail the several branches of study that have found 
a place in the curriculum of the elementary school, 
with a view to discover their educational value for de- 
veloping and training the faculties of the mind, and 
more especially for correlating the pupil with his 
spiritual and natural environment in the world in 
which he lives. 

A, Language studies. 

There is first to be noted the prominent place of 
language study that takes the form of reading, penman- 
ship, and grammar in the first eight years' work of the 
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school. It is claimed for the partiality shown to these 
studies that it is justified by the fact that language is 
the instrument that makes possible human social or- 
ganization Tt enables each person to communicate 
his individual experience to his fellows and thus per- 
mits each to profit by the experience of all. The 
written and printed forms of speech preserve human 
knowledge and make progress in civilization possible. 
The conclusion is reached that learning to read and 
write should be the leading study of the pupil in his 
first four years of school. Reading and writing are 
not so much ends in themselves as means for the 
acquirement of all other human learning. This con- 
sideration alone would be sufficient to justify their 
actual place in the work of the elementary school. But 
these branches require of the learner a difficult process 
of analysis. The pupil must identify the separate 
words in the sentence he uses, and in the next place 
must recognize the separate sounds in each word. It 
requires a considerable effort for the child or the sav- 
age to analyze his sentence into its constituent words, 
and a still greater effort to discriminate its elementary 
sounds. Reading, writing, and spelling in their most 
elementary form, therefore, constitute a severe training 
in mental analysis for the child of six to ten years of 
age. We are told that it is far more disciplinary to the 
mind than any species of observation of differences 
among material things, because of the fact th^t the 
word has a twofold character — addressed to external 
sense as spoken sound to the ear, or as written and 
printed words to the eye — but containing a meaning 
or sense addressed to the understanding and only to 
be seized by introspection. The pupil must call up 
the corresponding idea by thought, memory, and 
imagination, or else the word will cease to be a word 
and remain only a sound or character. 
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On the other hand, observation of things and move- 
ments does not necessarily involve this twofold act of 
analysis, introspective and objective, but only the 
latter — the objective analysis. It is granted that we 
aU have frequent occasion to condemn poor methods 
of instruction as teaching words rather than things. 
But we admit that we mean empty sounds or charac 
ters rather than true words. Our suggestions for the 
correct method of teaching amount in this case simply 
to laying stress on the meaning of the word, and to 
setting the teaching process on the road of analysis 
of content rather than form. In the case of words 
used to store up external observation the teacher is 
told to repeat and make alive again the act of obser- 
vation by which the word obtained its original mean- 
ing. In the case of a word expressing a relation be- 
tween facts or events, the pupil is to be taken step by 
step through the process of reflection by which the 
idea was built up. Since the word, spoken and writ- 
ten, is the sole instrument by which reason can fix, 
preserve, and communicate both the data of sense and 
the relations discovered between them by reflection, 
no new method in education has been able to supplant 
in the school the branches, reading and penmanship. 
But the real improvements in method have led teach- 
ers to lay greater and greater stress on the internal 
factor of the word, on its meaning, and have in mani- 
fold ways shown how to repeat the original experiences 
that gave the meaning to concrete words, and the 
original comparisons and logical deductions by which 
the ideas of relations and causal processes arose in 
the mind and required abstract words to preserve and 
communicate them. 

It has been claimed that it would be better to have 
first a basis of knowledge of things, and secondarily and 
subsequently a knowledge of words. But it has been 
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replied to this, that the progress of the child in learn- 
ing to talk indicates his ascent out of mere impressions 
into the possession of true knowledge. For he names 
objects only after he has made some synthesis of his 
impressions and has formed general ideas. He recog- 
nizes the same object under different circumstances of 
time and place, and also recognizes other objects be- 
longing to the same class by and with names. Hence 
the use of the word indicates a higher degree of self- 
activity — the stage of mere impressions without words 
or signs being a comparatively passive state of mind. 
What we mean by things first and words afterward, 
is, therefore, not the apprehension of objects by pas- 
sive impressions so much as the active Thvestigation 
and experimenting which come after words are used, 
and the higher forms of analysis are called into being 
by that invention of reason known as language, which, 
as before said, is a synthesis of thing and thought, of 
outward sign and inward signification. 

Rational investigation cannot precede the invention 
of language any more than blacksmithing can precede 
the invention of hammers, anvils, and pincers. For 
language is the necessary tool of thought used in the 
conduct of the analysis and synthesis of investigation. 

Your Committee would sum up these considerations 
by saying that language rightfully forms the centre of 
instruction in the elementary school, but that progress 
in methods of teaching is to be made, as hitherto, 
chiefly by laying more stress on the internal side of 
the word, its meaning ; using better graded steps to 
build up the chain of experience or the train of thought 
that the word expresses. 

The first three years* work of the child is occupied 
mainly with the mastery of the printed and written 
forms of the words of his colloquial vocabulary ; words 
th^it he is already familiar enough with as sounds ad- 
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dressed to the ear. He has to become familiar with 
the new forms addressed to the eye, and it would be 
an unwise method to require him to learn many new 
words at the same time that he is learning to recognize 
his old words in their new shape. But as soon as he 
has acquired some facility in reading what is printed 
in the colloquial style, he may go on to selections from 
standard authors. The literary selections should be 
graded, and are graded in almost all series of readers 
used in our elementary schools, in such a way as to 
bring those containing the fewest words outside of the 
colloquial vocabulary into the lower books of the 
series, and increasing the difficulties, step by step, as 
the pupil grows in maturity. The selections are liter- 
ary works of art possessing the required organic unity 
and a proper reflection of this unity in the details, as 
good works of art must do. But they portray situa- 
tions of the soul, or scenes of life, or elaborated reflec- 
tions, of which the child can obtain some grasp through 
his capacity to feel ajid think, although in scope and 
compass they far surpass his range. They are 
adapted, therefore, to lead him out of and beyond 
himself, as spiritual guides. 

Literary style employs, besides words common to 
the colloquial vocabulary, words used in a semi-tech- 
nical sense expressive of fine shades of thought and 
emotion. The literary work of art furnishes a happy 
expression for some situation of the soul, or some train 
of reflection hitherto unutterable in an adequate man- 
ner. If the pupil learns this literary production, he finds 
himself powerfully helped to understand both himself 
and his fellow-men. The most practical knowledge of 
all, it will be admitted, is a knowledge of human nature 
— a knowledge that enables one to combine with his 
fellow-men, and to share with them the physical and 
spiritual wealth of the race. Of this high character as 
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humanizing or civilizing, are the favorite works of 
literature found in the school readers, about one hun- 
dred and fifty English and American writers being 
drawn upon for the material. Such are Shakespeare's 
speeches of Brutus and Mark Antony, Hamlet's and 
Macbeth's soliloquies, Milton's L'Allegro and 11 Pense* 
roso, Gray's Elegy, Tennyson's Charge of the Light 
Brigade and Ode on the Death of the Duke of Well- 
ington, Byron's Waterloo, Irving's Rip Van Winkle, 
Webster's Reply to Hayne, The Trial of Knapp, and 
Bunker Hill oration, Scott's Lochinvar, Marmion, and 
Roderick Dhu, Bryant's Thanatopsis, Longfellow's 
Psalm of Life, Paul Revere, and the Bridge, O'Hara's 
Bivouac of the Dead, Campbell's Hohenlinden, Col- 
lins' How Sleep the Brave, Wolfe's Burial of Sir John 
Moore, and other fine prose and poetry from Addison, 
Emerson, Franklin, The Bible, Hawthorne, Walter 
Scott, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Swift, Milton, Cooper, 
Whittier, Lowell, and the rest. The reading and 
study of fine selections in prose and verse furnish the 
chief aesthetic training of the elementary school. But 
this should be re-enforced by some study of photo- 
graphic or other reproductions of the world's great 
masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
The frequent sight of these reproductions is good ; 
the attempt to copy or sketch them with the pencil is 
better ; best of all is an aesthetic lesson on their com- 
position, attempting to describe in words the idea of 
the whole that gives the work its organic unity, and 
the devices adopted by the artist to reflect this idea in 
the details and re-enforce its strength. The aesthetic 
taste of teacher and pupil can be cultivated by such 
exercises, and once set on the road of development, 
this taste may improve through life. 

A third phase of language study in the elementary 
school is formal grammar. The works of literary art 
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in the readers, re-enforced as they ought to be by sup- 
plementary reading at home of the whole works from 
which the selections for the school readers are made, 
will educate the child in the use of a higher and better 
English style. Technical grammar never can do this. 
Only familiarity with fine English works will insure one 
a good and correct style. But grammar is the science 
of language, and as the first of the seven liberal arts it 
has long held sway in school as the disciplinary study 
par excellence. A survey of its educational value, sub- 
jective and objective, usually produces the conviction 
that it is to retain the first place in the future. Its 
chief objective advantage is, that it shows the structure 
of language, and the logical forms of subject, predicate, 
and modifier, thus revealing the essential nature of 
thought itself, the most important of all objects, be- 
cause it is self-object. On the subjective or psycho- 
logical side, grammar demonstrates its title to the 
first place by its use as a discipline in subtle analysis, 
in logical division and classification, in the art of ques- 
tioning, and in the mental accomplishment of making 
exact definitions. Nor is this an empty, formal dis- 
cipline, for its subject-matter, language, is a product 
of the reason of a people, not as individuals, but as a 
social whole, and the vocabulary holds in its store of 
words the generalized experience of that people, in- 
cluding sensuous observation and reflection, feeling 
and emotion, instinct and volition. 

No formal labor on a great objective field is ever 
lost wholly, since at the very least it has the merit of 
familiarizing the pupil with the contents of some one 
extensive province that borders on his life, and with 
which he must come into correlation ; but it is easy 
for any special formal discipline, when continued too 
long, to paralyze or arrest growth at that stage. The 
overcultivation of the verbal memory tends to arrest 
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the growth of critical attention and reflection. Mem- 
ory of accessory details too, so much prized in the 
school, is also cultivated often at the expense of an 
insight into the organizing principle of the whole 
and the casual nexus that binds the parts. So, too, 
the study of quantity, if carried to excess, may warp 
the jnind into a habit of neglecting quality in its 
observation and reflection. As there is no subsump- 
tion in the quantitative judgment, but only dead 
equality or inequality (A is equal to or greater or less 
than B), there is a tendency to atrophy in the faculty 
of concrete syllogistic reasoning on the part of the 
person devoted exclusively to mathematics. For the 
normal syllogism uses judgments wherein the subject 
is subsumed under the predicate (This is a rose — the 
individual rose is subsumed under the class rose ; 
Socrates is a man, etc.). Such reasoning concerns 
individuals in two aspects, first as concrete wholes 
and secondly as members of higher totalities or classes 
— species and genera. Thus, too, grammar, rich as it 
is in its contents, is only a formal discipline as respects 
the scientific, historic, or literary contents of language, 
and is indifferent to them. A training for four or five 
years in parsing and grammatical analysis practiced on 
literary works of art (Milton, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Scott) is a training of the pupil into habits of indiffer- 
ence toward and neglect of the genius displayed in the 
literary work of art, and into habits of impertinent and 
trifling attention to elements employed as material or 
texture, and a corresponding neglect of the structural 
form, which alone is the work of the artist. A parallel 
to this would be the mason's habit of noticing only the 
brick and mortar, or the stone and cement, in his 
inspection of the architecture, say of Sir Christopher 
Wren. A child overtrained to analyze and classify 
shades of color — examples of this one finds occa- 
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sionally in a primary school whose specialty is " ob- 
jective teaching" — might in later life visit an art 
gallery and make an inventory of colors without getting 
even a glimpse of a painting as a work of art. Such 
overstudy and misuse of graitimar as one finds in the 
elementary school, it is feared, exists to some extent 
in secondary schools and even in colleges, in the work 
of mastering the classic authors. 

Your Committee is unanimous in the conviction that 
formal grammar should not be allowed to usurp the 
place of a study of the literary work of art in accord- 
ance with literary method. The child can be gradually 
trained to see the technical " motives " of a poem or 
prose work of art and to enjoy the aesthetic inventions 
of the artist. The analysis of a work of art should 
discover the idea that gives it organic unity ; the colli- 
sion and the complication resulting ; the solution and 
denouement. Of course these things must be reached 
in the elementary school without even a mention of 
their technical terms. The subject of the piece is 
brought out ; its reflection in the conditions of the 
time and place to heighten interest by showing its 
importance ; its second and stronger reflection in the 
several details of its conflict and struggle ; its reflec- 
tion in the denouement wherein its struggle ends in 
victory or defeat and the ethical or rational interests 
are vindicated, — and the results move outward, return- 
ing to the environment again in ever-widening circles, 
— something resembling this is to be found in every 
work of art, and there are salient features which can 
be briefly but profitably made subject of comment in 
familiar language with even the youngest pupils. 
There is an ethical and an aesthetical content to each 
work of art. It is profitable to point out both of these 
in the interest of the child's growing insight into human 
nature. The ethical should, however, b^ V^^X. vcv svski- 
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ordination to the aesthetical, but for the sake of the 
supreme interests of the ethical itself. Otherwise the 
study of a work of art degenerates into a goody goody 
performance, and its effects on the child are to cause 
a reaction against the moral. The child protects his 
inner individuality against effacement through external 
authority by taking an attitude of rebellion against 
stories with an appended moral. Herein the superior- 
ity of the absthetical in literary art is to be seen. For 
the ethical motive is concealed by the poet, and the 
hero is painted with all his brittle individualism and 
self-seeking. His passions and his selfishness, gilded 
by fine traits of bravery and noble manners, interest 
the youth, interest us all. The established social and 
moral order seems to the ambitious hero to be an 
obstacle to the unfolding of the charms of individuality* 
The deed of violence gets done, and the Nemesis is 
aroused. Now his deed comes back on the individual 
doer, and our sympathy turns against him and we 
rejoice in his fall. Thus the ajsthetical unity contains 
within it the ethical unity. The lesson of the great 
poet or novelist is taken to heart, whereas the ethical 
announcement by itself might have failed, especially 
with the most self-active and aspiring of the pupils. 
Aristotle pointed out in his Poetics this advantage of 
the aesthetic unity, which Plato in his Republic seems 
to have missed. Tragedy purges us of our passions, 
to use Aristotle's expression, because we identify our 
own wrong inclinations with those of the hero, and by 
sympathy we suffer with him and see our intended 
deed returned upon us with tragic effect, and are 
thereby cured. 

Your Committee has dwelt upon the aesthetic side 
of literature in this explicit manner because they be- 
lieve that the general tendency in elementary schools 
is to neglect the literary art for the literary formalities 
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which concern the mechanical material rather than the 
spiritual form. Those formal studies should not be 
discontinued, but subordinated to the higher study of 
literature. 

Your Committee reserves the subject of language 
lessons, composition writing, and what relates to the 
child's expression of ideas in writing, for consideration 
under Part 3 of this Report, treating of programme. 

B. Arithmetic. 

Side by side with language study is the study of 
mathematics in the schools, claiming the second place 
in importance of all studies. It has been pointed out 
that mathematics concerns the laws of time and space 
— their structural form, so to speak — and hence that 
it formulates the logical conditions of all matter both 
in rest and in motion. Be this as it may, the high 
position of mathematics as the science of all quantity 
is universally acknowledged. The elementary branch 
of mathematics is arithmetic, and this is studied in the 
primary and grammar schools from six to eight years, 
or even longer. The relation of arithmetic to the 
whole field of mathematics has been stated (by Comte, 
Howison, and others) to be that of the final step in a 
process of calculation, in which results are stated 
numerically. There are branches that develop or de- 
rive quantitative functions : say geometry for spatial 
forms, and mechanics for movement and rest and the 
forces producing them. Other branches transform 
these quantitative functions into such forms as may 
be calculated in actual numbers ; namely, algebra in 
its common or lower form, and in its higher form as 
the differential and integral calculus, and the calculus 
of variations. Arithmetic evaluates or finds the 
numerical value for the functions thus deduced and 
transformed. The educational value of arithmt,t\c. \s» 
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thus indicated both as concerns its psychological side 
and its objective practical uses in correlating man with 
the world of nature. In this latter respect as furnish- 
ing the key to the outer world in so far as the objects 
of the latter are a matter of direct enumeration, — 
capable of being counted, — it is the first great step in 
the conquest of nature. It is the first tool of thought 
that man invents in the work of emancipating himself 
from thraldom to external forces. For by the com- 
mand of number he learns to divide and conquer. He 
can proportion one force to another, and concentrate 
against an obstacle precisely what is needed to over- 
come it. Number also makes possible all the other 
sciences of nature which depend on exact measurement 
and exact record of phenomena as to the following 
items : order of succession, date, duration, locality, en- 
vironment, extent of sphere of influence, number of 
manifestations, number of cases of intermittence. All 
these can be defined accurately only by means of num- 
ber. The educational value of a branch of study that 
furnishes the indispensable first step toward all science 
of nature is obvious. But psychologically its import- 
ance further appears in this, that it begins with an im- 
portant step in analysis ; namely, the detachment of 
the idea of quantity from the concrete whole, which 
includes quality as well as quantity. To count, one 
drops the qualitative and considers only the quanti- 
tative aspect. So long as the individual differences 
(which are qualitative in so far as they distinguish one 
object from another) are considered, the objects cannot 
be counted together. When counted, the distinctions 
are dropped out of sight as indifferent. As counting 
is the fundamental operation of arithmetic, and all other 
arithmetical operations are simply devices for speed by 
using remembered countings instead of going through 
the detailed work again each time, the hint is furnished 
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the teacher for the first lessons in arithmetic. This 
hint has been generally followed out and the child set 
at work at first upon the counting of objects so much 
alike that the qualitative difference is not suggested to 
him. He constructs gradually his tables of addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication, and fixes them in his 
memory. Then he takes his next higher step ; namely, 
the apprehension of the fraction. This is an expressed 
ratio of two numbers, and therefore a much more com- 
plex thought than he has met with in dealing with the 
simple numbers. In thinking five-sixths, he first thinks 
five and then six, and holding these two in mind thinks 
the result of the first modified by the second. Here 
are three steps instead of one, and the result is not a 
simple numbt r, but an inference resting on an unper- 
formed operation. This psychological analysis shows 
the reason for the embarrassment of the child on his 
entrance upon the study of fractions and the other 
operations that imply ratio. The teacher finds all his 
resources in the way of method drawn upon to invent 
steps and half steps, to aid the pupil to make continu- 
ous progress here. All these devices of method consist 
in steps by which the pupil descends to the simple num- 
ber and returns to the complex. He turns one of the 
terms into a qualitative unit, and thus is enabled to 
use the other as a simple number. The pupil takes 
the denominator, for example, and makes clear his 
conception of one-sixth as his qualitative unit, then 
five-sixths is as clear to him as five oxen. But he has 
to repeat this return from ratio to simple numbers in 
each of the elementary operations — addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, and in the reduction 
of fractions — and finds the road long and tedious at 
best. In the case of decimal fractions the psycho- 
logical process is more complex still ; for the pupil has 
given him one of the terms, the numerator, from wbicK 
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he must mentally deduce the denominator from the 
position of the decim<'il point. This doubles the work 
of reading and recognizing the fractional number. But 
it makes addition and subtraction of fractions nearly 
as easy as that of simple numbers and assists also in 
multiplication of fractions. But division of decimals 
is a much more complex operation than that of com- 
mon fractions. 

The want of a psychological analysis of these pro- 
cesses has led many good teachers to attempt decimal 
fractions with their pupils before taking up common 
fractions. In the end they have been forced to make 
introductory steps to aid the pupil, and in these steps 
to introduce the theory of the common fraction. They 
have by this refuted their own theory. 

Besides {a) simple numbers and the four opera- 
tions with them, (p) fractions common and decimal, 
there is (r) a third step in number ; namely, the theory 
of powers and roots. It is a further step in ratio; 
namely, the relation of a simple number to itself as 
power and root. The mass of material which fills the 
arithmetic used in the elementary school consists of 
two kinds of examples : first, those wherein there is a 
direct application of simple numbers, fractions, and 
powers ; and secondly, the class of examples involving 
operations in reaching numerical solutions through in- 
direct data and consequently involving more or less 
transformation of functions. Of this character is most 
of the so-called higher arithmetic and such problems 
in the text-book used in the elementary schools as 
have, not inappropriately, been called (by General 
Francis A. Walker in his crit^icism on common-school 
arithmetic) numerical ** conundrums.** Their difficulty 
is not found in the strictly arithmetical part of the 
process of the solution (the third phase above de- 
scribed), but rather in the transformation of the quan- 
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titative function given into the function that can readily 
be calculated numerically. The transformation of 
functions belongs strictly to algebra. Teachers who 
love arithmetic, and who have themselves success in 
working out the so-called numerical conundrums, de- 
fend with much earnestness the current practice which 
uses so much time for arithmetic. They see in it a 
valuable training for ingenuity and logical analysis, and 
believe that the industry which discovers arithmetical 
ways of transforming the functions given in such prob 
lems into plain numerical operations of adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, or dividing is well bestowed. On 
the other hand, the critics of this practice contend that 
there should be no merely formal drill in school for its 
own sake, and that there should be, always, a sub- 
stantial content to be gained. They contend that the 
work of the pupil in transforming quantitative functions 
by arithmetical methods is wasted, because the pupil 
needs a more adequate expression than number for 
this purpose ; that this has been discovered in algebra, 
which enables him to perform with ease such quanti 
tative transformations as puzzle the pupil in arithmetic. 
They hold, therefore, that arithmetic pure and simple 
should be abridged and elementary algebra introduced 
after the numerical operations in powers, fractions, and 
simple numbers have been mastered, together with 
their applications to the tables of weights and meas- 
ures and to percentage and interest. In the seventh 
year of the elementary course there would be taught 
equations of the first degree and the solution of arith- 
metical problems that fall under proportion, or the 
so-called **rule of three," together with other prob- 
lems containing complicated conditions — those in 
partnership, for example. In .the eighth year quad 
ratio equations could be learned, and other prob- 
lems of higher arithmetic solved Itv a moi^ ^^LXSs^ASiyar^ 
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manner than by numerical methods. It is contended 
that this earlier introduction of algebra, with a sparing 
use of letters for known quantities, would secure far 
more mathematical progress than is obtained at present 
on the part of all pupils, and that it would enable many 
pupils to go on into secondary and higher education 
who are now kept back on the plea of lack of prepara- 
tion in arithmetic, the real difficulty in many cases 
being a lack of ability to solve algebraic problems by 
an inferior method. 

Your Committee would report that the practice of 
teaching two lessons daily in arithmetic, one styled 
" mental," or " intellectual," and the other " written " 
arithmetic (because its exercises are written out with 
pencil or pen), is still continued in many schools. By 
this device the pupil is made to give twice as much 
time to arithmetic as to any other branch. It is con- 
tended by the opponents of this practice, with some 
show of reason, that two lessons a day in the study of 
quantity have a tendency to give the mind a bent or set 
in the direction of thinking quantitatively, with a cor- 
responding neglect of the power to observe, and to re- 
flect upon, qualitative and causal aspects. For mathe- 
matics does not take account of causes, but only of 
equality and difference in magnitude. It is further 
objected that the attempt to secure what is called thor- 
oughness in the branches taught in the elementary 
schools is often carried too far; in fact, to such an ex- 
tent as to produce arrested development (a sort of 
mental paralysis) in the mechanical and formal stages 
of growth. The mind, in that case, loses its appetite 
for higher methods and wider generalizations. The 
law of apperception, we are told, proves that tempo- 
rary methods of solving problems should not be so 
thoroughly mastered as to be used involuntarily, or as 
a matter of unconscious habit, for the reason that a 
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higher and more adequate method of solution will then 
be found more difficult to acquire. The more thor- 
oughly a method is learned, the more it becomes part 
of the mind, and the greater the repugnance of the 
mind toward a new method. For this reason, 
parents and teachers discourage young children 
from the practice of counting on the fingers, be- 
lieving that it will cause much trouble later to 
root out this vicious habit and replace it by 
purely mental processes. Teachers should be careful, 
especially with precocious children, not to continue 
too long in the use of a process that is becoming me- 
chanical ; for it is already growing into a second 
nature, and becoming a part of the unconscious apper- 
ceptive process by which the mind reacts against the 
environment, recognizes its presence, and explains it 
to itself. The child that has been overtrained in arith- 
metic reacts apperceptively against his environment 
chiefly by noticing its numerical relations — he counts 
and adds ; his other apperceptive reactions being 
feeble, he neglects qualities and causal relations. 
Another child "vyho has been drilled in recognizing 
colors apperceives the shades of color to the neglect 
of all else. A third child, excessively trained in form 
studies by the constant use of geometric solids, and 
much practice in looking for the fundamental geo- 
metric forms lying at the basis of the multifarious ob- 
jects that exist in the world, will, as a matter of course, 
apperceive geometric forms, ignoring the other phases 
of objects. 

It is, certainly, an advance on immediate sense-per- 
ception to be able to separate or analyze the concrete, 
whole impression, and consider the quantity apart by 
itself. But if arrested mental growth takes place here, 
the result is deplorable. That such arrest may be 
caused by too exclusive training in ieco^tv\xm^\v>\\sverir 
Qsil relations is beyond a doubt* 
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Your Committee believes that, with the right meth- 
ods, and a wise use of time in preparing the arithmetic 
lesson in and out of school, fvst, years are sufficient for 
the study of mere arithmetic — the five years begin- 
ning with the second school year and ending with the 
close of the sixth year ; and that the seventh and 
eighth years should be given to the algebraic method 
of dealing with those problems that involve difficulties 
in the transformation of quantitative indirect functions 
into numerical or direct quantitative data. 

Your Committee, however, does not wish to be 
understood as recommending the transfer of algebra, 
as it is understood and taught in most secondary 
schools, to the seventh year, or even to the eighth year 
of the elementary school. The algebra course in the 
secondary school, as taught to the pupils in their fif- 
teenth year of age, very properly begins with severe 
exercises, with a view to discipline the pupil in analyz- 
ing complex literate expressions at sight, and to make 
him able to recognize at once the factors that are con- 
tained in such combinations of quantities. The pro- 
posed seventh-grade algebra must use letters for the 
unknown quantities and retain the numerical form of 
the known quantities, using letters for these very 
rarely, except to exhibit the general form of solution, 
or what, if stated in words, becomes a so-called **rule" 
in arithmetic. This species of algebra has the charac- 
ter of an introduction or transitional step to algebra 
proper. The latter should be taught thoroughly in 
the secondary school. Formerly it was a common 
practice to teach elementary algebra of this sort in the 
preparatory schools, and reserve for the college a study 
of algebra proper. But in this case there was often a 
neglect of sufficient practice in factoring literate quan- 
tities, and, as a consequence, the pupil suffered embar- 
rassment in his more advahced mathematics ; for ex- 
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ample, in analytical geometry, the differential calculus, 
and mechanics. The proposition of your Committee 
is intended to remedy the two evils already named : 
first, to aid the pupils in the elementary school to 
solve, by a higher method, the more difficult problems 
that now find place in advanced arithmetic ; and sec- 
ondly, to prepare the pupil for a thorough course in 
pure algebra in the secondary school. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the so-called 
mental arithmetic should be made to alternate with 
written arithmetic for two years, and that there should 
not be two daily lessons in this subject. 

C. Geography. 

The leading branch of the seven liberal arts was 
grammar, being the first of the Trivium (grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic). Arithmetic, however, led the sec- 
ond division, the Quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy). We have glanced at the rea- 
sons for the place of grammar as leading the humane 
studies, as well as for the place of arithmetic as lead- 
ing the nature studies. Following arithmetic, as the 
second study in importance among the branches that 
correlate man to nature, is geography. It is interest- 
ing to note that the old quadrivium of the Middle Ages 
included geography, under the title of geometry, as the 
branch following arithmetic in the enumeration; the 
subject-matter of their so-called " geometry " being 
chiefly an abridgment of Pliny*s geography, to which 
were added a few definitions of geometric forms, 
something like the primary course in geometric solids 
in our elementary schools. So long as there has been 
elementary education there has been something of 
geography included. The Greek education laid stress 
on teaching the second book of Homer, containing the 
Catalogue of the Ships and a bnet metv\.\oxv Ck\. \>afc 
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geography and history of all the Greek tribes that 
took part in the Trojah War. History remains un- 
separated from geography and geometry in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Geography has preserved this compre- 
hensiveness of meaning as a branch of the study in 
the elementary schools down to the present day. 
After arithmetic, which treats of the abstract or gen- 
eral conditions of material existence, comes geography, 
with a practical study of man's material habitat^ and 
its relations to him. It is not a simple science by 
itself, like botany, or geology, or astronomy, but a col- 
lection of sciences levied upon to describe the earth as 
the dwelling-place of man and to explain something of 
its more prominent features. About one-fourth of the 
material relates strictly to the geography, about one- 
half to the inhabitants, their manners, customs, institu- 
tions, industries, productions, and the remaining one- 
fourth to items drawn from the sciences of mineral- 
ogy, meteorology, botany, zoology, and astronomy. 
This predominance of the human feature in a study 
ostensibly relating to physical nature, your Committee 
considers necessary and entirely justifiable. The child 
commences with what is nearest to his interests, and 
proceeds gradually toward what is remote and to be 
studied for its own sake. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
suppose that the first phase of geography presented to 
the child should be the process of continent formation. 
He must begin with the natural difference of climate, 
and lands, and waters, and obstacles that separate 
peoples, and study the methods by which man strives 
to equalize or overcome these differences by industry 
and commerce, to unite all places and all people, and 
make it possible for each to share in the productions 
of all. The industrial and commercial idea is, there- 
fore,* the first central idea in the study of geography in 
the elementary schools. It leads directly to the nat- 
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ural elements of difference in climate, soil, and produc- 
tions, and also to those in race, religion, political 
status, and occupations of the inhabitants, with a view 
to explain the grounds and reasons for this counter- 
process of civilization which struggles to overcome the 
differences. Next comes the deeper inquiry into the 
process of continent formation, the physical struggle 
between the process of upheaving or upbuilding of con- 
tinents and that of their obliteration by air and water ; 
the explanation of the mountains, valleys, and plains, 
the islands, volcanic action, the winds, the rain-dis- 
tribution. But the study of cities, their location, the 
purposes they serve as collecting, manufacturing, and 
distributing centres, leads most directly to the imme- 
diate purpose of geography in the elementary school. 
From this beginning, and holding to it as a permanent 
interest, the inquiry into causes and conditions pro- 
ceeds concentrically to the sources of the raw mate- 
rials, the methods of their production, and the climatic, 
geologic, and other reasons that explain their location 
and their growth. 

In recent years, especially through the scientific 
study of physical geography, the processes that go to 
the formation of climate, soil, and general configur- 
ation of land masses have been accurately determined, 
and the methods of teaching so simplified that it is 
possible to lead out from the central idea mentioned 
to the physical explanations of the elements of geo- 
graphical difference quite early in the course of study. 
Setting out from the idea of the use made of the earth 
by civilization, the pupil in the fifth and sixth years of 
his schooling (at the age of eleven or twelve) may ex- 
tend his inquiries quite profitably as far as the phys- 
ical explanations of land-shapes and climates. In the 
seventh and eighth year of school much more may be 
done in this direction. But it is believed that t!\^ d\v« 
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tinctively human interest connected with geography in 
the first years of its study should not yield to the 
purely scientific one of physical processes until the 
pupil has taken up the study of history. 

The educational value of geography, as it is and has 
been in elementary schools, is obviously very great. 
It makes possible something like accuracy in the pic- 
turing of distant places and events, and removes a 
large tract of mere superstition from the mind. In the 
days of newspaper reading one's stock of geographical 
information is in constant requisition. A war on the 
opposite side of the globe is followed with more inter- 
est in this year than a war near our own borders before 
the era of the telegraph. The general knowledge of 
the locations and boundaries of nations, of their status 
in civilization, and their natural advantages for con- 
tributing to the world market, is of great use to the 
citizen in forming correct ideas from his daily reading. 

The educational value of geography is even more 
apparent if we admit the claims of those who argue 
that the present epoch is the beginning of an era in 
which public opinion is organized into a ruling force 
by the agency of periodicals and books. Certainly 
neither the newspaper nor the book can influence an 
illiterate people ; they can do little to form opinions 
where the readers have no knowledge of geography. 

As to the psychological value of geography little 
need be said. It exercises in manifold ways the mem- 
ory of forms and the imagination ; it brings into exer- 
cise the thinking power, in tracing back toward unity 
the various series of causes. What educative value 
there is in geology, meteorology, zoology, ethnology, 
economics, history, and politics is to be found in the 
more profound study of geography, and, to a propor- 
tionate extent, in the study of its merest elements. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that there has 
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been a vast improvement in the methods of instruction 
in this branch in recent years, due, in large measure, 
to the geographical societies of this and other coun- 
tries. At first there prevailed what might be named 
sailor geography. The pupil was compelled to mem- 
orize all the capes and headlands, bays and harbors, 
mouths of rivers, islands, sounds, and straits around 
the world. He enlivened this, to some extent, by brief 
mention of the curiosities and oddities in the way of 
cataracts, water-gaps, caves, strange animals, public 
buildings, picturesque costumes, national exaggera- 
tions, and such matters as would furnish good themes 
for sailors' yarns. Little or nothing was taught to 
give unity to the isolated details furnished in endless 
number. It was an improvement on this when the 
method of memorizing capital cities and political 
boundaries succeeded. With this came the era of 
map drawing. The study of watersheds and commer- 
cial routes, of industrial productions and centres of 
manufacture and commerce, has. been adopted in the 
better class of schools. Instruction in geography is 
growing better by the constant introduction of new 
devices to make plain and intelligible the determining 
influence of physical causes in producing the elements 
of difference and the counter-process of industry and 
commerce by which each difference is rendered of use 
to the whole world, and each locality made a partici- 
pator in the productions of all. 

D. History, 

The next study, ranked in order of value, for the 
elementary school is history. But, as will be seen, 
the value of history, both practically and psycholo- 
gically, is less in the beginning and greater at the end 
than geography. For it relates to the institutions of 
men, and especially to the political state and its evolu- 
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tion. While biography narrates the career of the in- 
dividual, civil history records the careers of nations. 
The nation has been compared to the individual by 
persons interested in the educational value of history. 
Man has two selves, they say, the individual self, and 
the collective self of the organized state or nation. 
The study of history is, then, the study of this larger, 
corporate, social and civil self. The importance of 
this idea is thus brought out more clearly in its educa- 
tional significance. For to learn this civil self is to 
learn the substantial condition which makes possible 
the existence of civilized man in all his other social 
combinations — the family, the Church, and the 
manifold associated activities of civil society. For 
the state protects these combinations from destruction 
by violence. It defines the limits of individual and 
associated effort, within which each endeavor re- 
enforces the endeavors of all, and it uses the strength 
of the .whole nation to prevent such actions as pass 
beyond these safe limits and tend to collision with the 
normal action of the other individuals and social units. 
Hobbes called the state a Leviathan, to emphasize its 
stupendous individuality and organized self-activity. 
Without this, he said, man lives in a state of " constant 
war, fear, poverty, filth, ignorance, and wretchedness ; 
within the state dwell peace, security, riches, science, 
and happiness." The state is the collective man who 
" makes possible the rational development of the in- 
dividual man, like a mortal God, subduing his caprice 
and passion and compelling obedience to law, develop- 
ing the ideas of justice, virtue, and religion, creating 
property and ownership, nurture and education." The 
education of the child into a knowledge of this higher 
self begins early within the nurture of the family. 
The child sees a policeman or some town officer, some 
public building, a court house or a jail ; he sees or 
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hears of an act of violence, a case of robbery or mur- 
der followed by arrest of the guilty. The omni- 
present higher self, which has been invisible hitherto, 
now becomes visible to him in its symbols and still 
more in its acts. 

History in school, it is contended, should be the 
special branch for education in the duties of citizen- 
ship. There is ground for this claim. History gives 
a sense of belonging to a higher social unity which 
possesses the right of absolute control over person and 
property in the interest of the safety of the whole. 
This, of course, is the basis of citizenship ; the in- 
dividual must feel this or see this solidarity of the 
state and recognize its supreme authority. But history 
shows the collisions of nations, and the victory of one 
political ideal accompanied by the defeat of another. 
History reveals an evolution of forms of government 
that are better and better adapted to permit individual 
freedom, and the participation of all citizens in the 
administration of the government itself. 

People who make their own government have a 
special interest in the spectacle of political evolution 
as exhibited in history. But it must be admitted that 
this evolution has not been well presented by popular 
historians. Take, for instance, the familiar example 
of old-time pedagogy, wherein the Roman republic 
was conceived as a freer government than the Roman 
empire that followed it, by persons apparently misled 
by the ideas of representative self-government asso- 
ciated with the word republic. It was the beginning of 
a new epoch when this illusion was dispelled, and the 
college student became aware of the true Roman mean- 
ing of republic^ namely, the supremacy of an oligarchy 
on the Tiber that ruled distant provinces in Spain, 
Gaul, Asia Minor, Germany, and Africa, for its selfish 
ends and with an ever-increasing arrogance. The 
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people at home in Rome, not having a share in the 
campaigns on the borderland, did not appreciate the 
qualities of the great leaders who, like Cxsar, subdued 
the nations by forbearance, magnanimity, trust, and 
the recognition of a sphere of freedom secured to the 
conquered by the Roman civil laws, which were rigidly 
enforced by the conqueror, as much as by the violence 
of arms. The change from republic to empire meant 
the final subordination of this tyrannical Roman 
oligarchy, and the recognition of the rights of the 
provinces to Roman freedom. This illustration shows 
how easily a poor teaching of history may pervert its 
good influence or purpose into a bad one. For the 
Roman monarchy under the empire secured a degree 
of freedom never before attained under the republic, 
in spite of the election of such tyrants as Nero and 
Caligula to the imperial purple. The civil service 
went on as usual administering the affairs of distant 
countries, educating them in Roman jurisprudence, and 
cultivating a love for accumulating private property. 
Those countries had before lived communistically after 
the style of the tribe or ai best of the village com- 
munity. Roman private property in land gave an 
impulse to the development of free individuality such 
as had always been impossible under the social stage 
of development known as the village community. 

To teach history properly is to dispel this shallow 
illusion which flatters individualism, and to open the 
eyes of the pupil to the true nature of freedom, namely, 
the freedom through obedience to just laws enforced 
by a strong government. 

Your Committee has made this apparent digression 
for the sake of a more explicit statement of its con- 
viction of the importance of teaching history in a dif- 
ferent spirit from that of abstract freedom, which 
sometimes means anarchy, although they admit the 
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possibility of an opposite extreme, the danger of too 
little stress on the progressive element in the growth 
of nations, and its manifestation in new and better 
political devices for representing all citizens without 
weakening the central power. 

That the history of one's own nation is to be taught 
in the elementary school seems fixed by common con- 
sent. United States history includes first a sketch of 
the epoch of discoveries and next of the epoch of col- 
onization. This, fortunately, suits the pedagogic re- 
quirements. For the child loves to approach the stern 
realities of a firmly established civilization through its 
stages of growth by means of individual enterprise. 
Here is the use of biography as introduction to his- 
tory. It treats of exceptional individuals whose lives 
bring them in one way or another into national or 
even world-historical relations. They throw light 
on the nature and necessity of governments, and 
are in turn illuminated by the light thrown back 
on them by the institutions which they promote 
or hinder. The era of semi-private adventure with 
which American history begins is admirably adapted 
for study by the pupil in the elementary stage of 
his education. So, too, the next epoch, that of col- 
onization. The pioneer is a degree nearer to civiliza- 
tion than is the explorer and discoverer. In the colo- 
nial history the pupil interests himself in the enterprise 
of aspiring individualities, in their conquest over ob- 
stacles of climate and soiJ; their conflicts with the 
aboriginal population ; their choice of land for settle- 
ment ; the growth of their cities ; above all, their sev- 
eral attempts and final success in forming a constitu- 
tion securing local self-government. An epoch of 
growing interrelation of the colonies succeeds, a ten- 
dency to union pn a large scale due to the effect of 
European wars which involved England, France, and 
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other countries, and affected the relations ot their col- 
onies in America. This epoch, loo, abounds in heroic 
personalities, like Wolfe, Montcalm, and Washington-, 
and perilous adventures, especially in the Indian war- 
fare 

The fourth epoch is the Revolution, by which the 
colonies through joint effort secured their independ- 
ence and afterward their union as a nation. The sub- 
ject grows rapidly more complex, and tasks severely 
the powers of the pupils in the eighth year of the 
elementary school. The formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and a brief study of the salient features of the 
Constitution itself, conclude the study of the portion 
of the history of the United States that is sufficiently 
remote to be treated after the manner of an educa- 
tional classic. Everything up to this point stands out 
in strong individual outlines, and is admirably fitted 
for that elementary course of study. Beyond this 
point, the War of 1812 and the War of the Rebellion, 
together with the political events that led to it, are 
matters of memory with the present generation of 
parents and grandparents, and are, consequently, not 
so well fitted for intensive study in school as the 
already classic period of our history. But these later 
and latest epochs may be, and will be, read at home 
not only in the text-book on history used in the schools, 
but also in the numerous sketches that appear in 
newspapers, magazines, and in more pretentious 
shapes. In the intensive study which should be un- 
dertaken of the classic period of our history, the pupil 
may be taught the method appropriate to historical in- 
vestigation, the many points of view from which each 
event ought to be considered. He should learn to 
discriminate between the theatrical show of events and 
the solid inlluences that move underneath as ethical 
causes. Although he is too immature for very far- 
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reaching reflections, he must be helped to see the 
causal processes of history. Armed with this dis- 
cipline in historic methods, the pupil wi 1 do all of his 
miscellaneous reading and thinking in this province 
with more adequate intellectual reaction than was 
possible before the intensive study carried on in school. 

The study of the outlines of the Constitution, for 
ten or fifteen weeks in the final year of the elementary 
school, has been found of great educational value. 
Properly taught, it fixes the idea of the essential three- 
foldness of the constitution of a free government and 
the necessary independence of each constituent power, 
whether legislative, judicial, or executive. This and 
some idea of the manner and mode of filling the official 
places in these three departments, and of the charac- 
ter of the duties with which each department is charged, 
lay foundations for an intelligent citizenship. 

Besides this intensive study of the history of the 
United States in the seventh and eighth years, your 
Committee would recommend oral lessons on the 
salient points of general history, taking a full hour of 
sixty minutes weekly — and preferably all at one time 
— for the sake of the more systematic treatment of the 
subject of the lesson and the deeper impression made 
on the mind of the pupil. 

E. Other branches. 

Your Committee has reviewed the staple branches 
of the elementary course of study in the light of their 
educational scope and significance. Grammar, liter- 
ature, arithmetic, geography, and history are the five 
branches upon which the disciplinary work of the ele- 
mentary school is concentrated. Inasmuch as reading 
is the first of the scholastic arts, it is interesting to 
note that the whole elementary course may be de- 
scribed as an extension of the process of learning the 
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art of reading. First comes the mastering of the col- 
loquial vocabulary in printed and script forms. Next 
come fiyt incursions into the special vocabularies re- 
quired {a) in literature to express the fine shades of 
emotion and the more subtle distinctions of thought, 
(Jf) the technique of arithmetic, {c) of geography, (d) 
of grammar, {e) of history. 

In the serious work of mastering these several tech- 
nical vocabularies the pupil is assigned daily tasks that 
he must prepare by independent study. The class 
exercise or recitation is taken up with examining and 
criticising the pupil's oral statements of what he has 
le<irned, especial care being taken to secure the pupil's 
explanation of it in his own words. This requires 
paraphrases and definitions of the new words and 
phrases used in technical and literary senses, with a 
view to insure the addition to the mind of the new 
ideas corresponding to the new words. The misun- 
derstandings are corrected and the pupil set on the way 
to use more critical alertness in the preparation of his 
succeeding lessons. The pupil learns as much by the 
recitations of his fellow-pupils as he learns from the 
teacher, but not the same things. He sees in the im- 
perfect statements of his classmates that they appre- 
hended the lesson with different presuppositions and 
consequently have seen some phases of the subject 
that escaped his observation, while they in turn have 
missed points which he had noticed quite readily* 
These different points of view become more or less 
his own, and he may be said to grow by adding ta 
his own mind the minds of others. 

It is clear that there are other branches of instruc-^ 
tion that may lay claim to a place in the course of 
study in the elementary school ; for example, the va- 
rious branches of natural science, vocal music, manual 
training, physical culture, drawing, etc. 
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Here the question of another method of instruction 
is suggested. There are lessons that require pre- 
vious preparation by the pupil himself — there are 
also lessons that may be taken up without such prep- 
aration and conducted by the teacher, who leads the 
exercise and furnishes a large part of the information 
to be learned, enlisting the aid of members of the 
class for the purpose of bringing home the new mate- 
rial to their actual experience. Besides these, there 
are mechanical exercises for purposes of training, such 
as drawing, penmanship, and calisthenics. 

In the first place, there is industrial and aesthetic 
drawing, which should have a place in all elementary 
school work. By it is secured the training of the hand 
and eye. Then, too, drawing helps in all the other 
branches that require illustration. Moreover, if used 
in the study of the great works of art in the way here- 
inbefore mentioned, it helps to cultivate the taste and 
prepares the future workman for a more useful and 
lucrative career, inasmuch as superior taste commands 
higher wages in the finishing of all goods. 

Natural science claims a place in the elementary 
school not so much as a disciplinary study side by 
side with grammar, arithmetic, and history, as a train- 
ing in habits of observation and in the use of the tech- 
nique by which such sciences are expounded. With 
a knowledge of the technical terms and some training 
in the methods of original investigation employed in 
the sciences, the pupil broadens his views of the world 
and greatly increases his capacity to acquire new 
knowledge. For the pupil who is unacquainted with 
the technique of science has to pass without mental 
profit the numerous scientific allusions and items of 
information which more and more abound in all our 
literature, whether of an ephemeral or a permanent 
character. In an age whose proudest boast is th^ 
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progress of science in all domains, there shbuld be in 
the elementary school, from the first, a course in the 
elements of the sciences. And this is quite possible; 
for each science possesses some phases that lie very 
near to the child's life. These familiar topics furnish 
the doors through which the child enters the various 
special departments. Science, it is claimed, is nothing 
if not systematic. Indeed, science itself may be 
defined as the interpretation of each fact through all 
other facts of a kindred nature. Admitting that this 
is so, it is no less true that pedagogic method begins 
with the fragmentary knowledge possessed by the 
pupil and proceeds to organize it and build it out 
systematically in all directions. Hence any science 
may be taken up best on the side nearest the ex- 
perience of the pupil and the investigation continued 
until the other parts are reached. Thus the peda- 
gogical order is not always the logical or scientific 
order. In this respect it agrees with the order of dis- 
covery, which is usually something quite different from 
the logical order; for that is the last thing discovered. 
The natural sciences have two general divisions : one 
relating to inorganic matter, as physics and chemistry, 
and one relating to organic, as botany and zoology. 
There should be a spiral course in natural science, 
commencing each branch with the most interesting 
phases to the child. A first course should be given in 
botany, zoology, and physics, so as to treat of the 
structure and uses of familiar plants and animals, and 
the explanation of physical phenomena as seen in the 
child's playthings, domestic machines, etc. A second 
course, covering the same subjects, but laying more 
stress on classification and functions, will build on to 
the knowledge already acquired from the former 
lessons and from his recently acquired experience, A 
third course of weekly lessons, conducted by the 
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teacher as before in a conversational style, with ex- 
periments and with a comparison of the facts of 
observation already in the possession of the children, 
will go far to helping them to an acquisition of the 
results of natural science. Those of the children 
specially gifted for observation in some one or more 
departments of nature will be stimulated and encour- 
aged to make the most of their gifts. 

In the opinion of your committee, there should be 
set apart a full hour each week for drawing and the 
same amount for oral lessons in natural science. 

The oral lessons in history have already been men- 
tioned. The spiral course, found useful in natural 
science because of the rapid change in capacity of 
comprehension by the pupil from his sixth to his four- 
teenth year, will also be best for the history course, 
which will begin with biographical adventures of in- 
terest to the child, and. possessing an important his- 
torical bearing. These will proceed from the native 
land first to England, the parent country, and then to 
the classic civilizations (Greece and Rome being, so to 
speak, the grandparent countries of the American 
colonies). These successive courses of oral lessons 
adapted respectively to the child's capacity will do 
much to make the child well informed on this topic. 
Oral lessons should never be mere lectures, but more 
like Socratic dialogues, building up a systematic 
knowledge partly from what is already known, partly 
by new investigations, and partly by comparison of 
authorities. 

The best argument in favor of weekly oral lessons in 
natural science and general history is the actual experi- 
ences of teachers who have for some time used the plan. 
It has been found that the lessons in botany, zoology, 
and physics give the pupil much aid in learning his 
geography, and other lessons relating to ivatvit^^ ^\\A<^ 
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the history lessons assist very much his comprehension 
of literature, and add interest to geography. 

It is understood by your Committee that the lessons 
in physiology and hygiene (with special reference to 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics) required by 
State laws should be included in this oral course in 
natural science. Manual training, so far as the theory 
and use of the tools for working in wood and iron are 
concerned, has just claims on the elementary school 
for a reason similar to that which admits natural sci- 
ence. From science have proceeded useful inventions 
for the aid of all manner of manufactures and transpor- 
tation. The child of to-day lives in a world where 
machinery is constantly at his hand. A course of 
training in wood- and iron-work, together with experi- 
mental knowledge of physics or natural philosophy, 
makes it easy for him to learn the management of such 
machines. Sewing and cookery have not the same, 
but stronger claims for a place in school. One-half 
day in each week for one-half a year each in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades will suffice for manual training, 
the sewing and cookery being studied by the girls, and 
the wood- and iron-work by the boys. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the advocates of manual 
training in iron- and wood- work recommend these 
branches for secondary schools, because of the greater 
maturity of body, and the less likelihood to acquire 
wrong habits of manipulation, in the third period of 
four years of school. 

Vocal music has long since obtained a well-estab- 
lished place in all elementary schools. The labors of 
two generations of special teachers have reduced the 
steps of instruction to such simplicity that whole classes 
may make as regular progress in reading music as in 
reading literature. 

In regard to physical culture your Committee is 
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agreed that there should be some form of special daily 
exercises amounting in the aggregate to one hour each 
week, the same to include the main features of calis- 
thenics, and German, Swedish, or American systems 
of physical training, but not to be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned recess, established to per- 
mit the free exercise of the pupils in the open air. 
Systematic physical training has for its object rather 
the will training than recreation, and this must not be 
forgotten. To go from a hard lesson to a series of cal- 
isthenic exercises is to go from one kind of will training 
to another. Exhaustion of the will should be followed 
by the caprice and wild freedom of the recess. But 
systematic physical exercise has its sufficient reason in 
its aid to a graceful use of the limbs, its development 
of muscles that are left unused or rudimentary unless 
called forth by special training, and for the help it 
gives to the teacher in the way of school discipline. 

Your Committee would mention in this connection 
instruction in morals and manners, which ought to be 
given in a brief series of lessons each year with a view 
to build up in the mind a theory of the conventionali- 
ties of polite and pure-minded society. If these lessons 
are made too long or too numerous, they are apt to 
become offensive to the child's mind. It is of course 
understood by your Committee that the substantial 
moral training of the school is performed by the disci- 
pline rather than by the instruction in ethical theory. 
The child is trained to be regular and punctual, and to 
restrain his desire to talk and whisper — in these things 
gaining self-control day by day. The essence of moral 
behavior is self-control. The school teaches good 
behavior. The intercourse of a pupil with his fellows 
without evil words or violent actions is insisted on and 
secured. The higher moral qualities of truth-telling 
and sincerity are taught in every class exercise. tiv^X 
lajs stress on accuracy of statement. 
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Your Committee has already discussed the impor- 
tance of teaching something of algebraic processes in 
the seventh and eighth grades with the view to ob- 
taining better methods of solving problems in ad- 
vanced arithmetic ; a majority of your Committee are 
of the opinion that formal English grammar should be 
discontinued in the eighth year, and the study of 
some foreign language, preferably that of Latin, sub- 
stituted. The educational effect on an English-speak- 
ing pupil of taking up a language which, like Latin, 
uses inflections instead of prepositions, and which 
further differs from English by the order in which its 
words are arranged in the sentence, is quite marked, 
and a year of Latin places a pupil by a wide interval 
out of the range of the pupil who has continued Eng- 
lish grammar without taking up Latin. But the effect 
of the year's study of Latin increases the youth's 
power of apperception in very many directions by 
reason of the fact that so much of the English voca- 
bulary used in technical vocabularies, like those of 
geography, grammar, history, and literature, is from a 
Latin source, and besides there are so many traces in 
the form and substance of human learning of the hun- 
dreds of years when Latin was the only tongue in 
which observation and reflection could be expressed. 

Your Committee refers to the programme given 
later in this report for the details of co-ordinating 
these several branches already recommended. 

The difference bet7veen elementary and secondary studies. 

In recommending the introduction of algebraic pro- 
cesses in the seventh and eighth years — as well as in 
the recommendation just now made to introduce Latin 
in the eighth year of the elementary course — your 
Committee has come face to face with the question 
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of the intrinsic difference between elementary and 
secondary studies. 

Custom has placed algebra, geometry, the history 
of English literature, and Latin in the rank of second- 
ary studies ; also general history, physical geography, 
and the elements of physics and chemistry. In a 
secondary course of four years trigonometry may be 
added to the mathematics; some of the sciences 
whose elements are used in physical geography may 
be taken up separately in special treatises, as geology, 
botany, and physiology. There may be also a study 
of whole works of English authors, as Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Scott. Greek is also begun in the second 
or third year of the secondary course. This is the 
custom in most public high schools. But in private 
secondary schools Latin is begun earlier, and so, too, 
Greek, algebra, and geometry. Sometimes geometry 
is taken up before algebra, as is the custom in German 
schools. These arrangements are based partly on 
tradition, partly on the requirements of higher insti- 
tutions for admission, and partly on the ground that 
the intrinsic difficulties in these studies have fixed 
their places in the course of study. Of those who 
claim that there is an intrinsic reason for the selection 
and order of these studies, some base their conclu- 
sions on experience in conducting pupils through them, 
others on psychological grounds. The latter contend, 
for example, that algebra deals with general forms of 
calculation, while arithmetic deals with the particular 
instances of calculation. Whatever deals with the 
particular instance is relatively elementary, whatever 
deals with the general form is relatively secondary. 
In the expression a-|-b = c algebra indicates the 
form of all addition. This arithmetic cannot do, ex- 
cept in the form of a verbal rule describing the steps 
of the operation : its examples are a\\ spec\?\*\Tv^V'acw:fc% 
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falling under the general form given in algebra. If, 
therefore, arithmetic is an elementary branch, algebra 
is relatively to it a secondary branch. So, too, geom- 
etry, though not directly based on arithmetic, has to 
presuppose an acquaintance with it when it reduces 
spatial functions into numerical forms, as, for example, 
in the measurement of surfaces and solids, and in 
ascertaining the ratio of the circumference to the 
radius, and of the hypothenuse to the two other sides 
of the right-angled triangle. Geometry, moreover, 
deals with necessary* relations ; its demonstrations 
reach universal and necessarj' conclusions, holding 
good not merely in such material sha{>es as we have 
met with in actual experience, but with all examples 
possible, past, present, or future. Such knowledge 
transcending experience is intrinsically secondary as 
compared with the first acquaintance with geometric 
shapes in concrete examples. 

In the case of geometry it is claimed by some that 
what is called ** inventional geometry " may be properly 
introduced into the elementary grades. By this some 
mean the practice with blocks in the shape of geo- 
metric solids, and the construction of different figures 
from the same ; others mean the rediscovery by the 
pupil for himself of the necessary relations demon- 
strated by Euclid. The former — exercises of con- 
struction with blocks — are well enough in the kinder- 
garten, where they assist in learning number, as well 
as in the analysis of material forms. But its educa- 
tioi\al value is small for pupils advanced into the use 
of books. The original discovery of Euclid's demon- 
strations, on the.olher hand, belongs more properly to 
higher education than to elementary. In the geo- 
metrical text-books, recently introduced into secondary 
schools, there is so much of original demonstration re- 
quired that the teacher \s ^e^itV^' embarrassed on 
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account of the differences in native capacity for mathe- 
matics that develop among the pupils of the same class 
in solving the problems of invention. A few gifted 
pupils delight in the inventions, and develop rapidly 
in power, while the majority of- the class use too much 
time over them, and thus rob the other branches of the 
course of study, or else fall into the bad practice of 
getting help from others in the preparation of their 
lessons. A few in every class fall hopelessly behind 
and are discouraged. The result is an attempt on the 
part of the teacher to correct the evil by requiring a 
more thorough training in the mathematical studies 
preceding, and the consequent delay of secondary 
pupils in the lower grades of the course in order to 
bring up their " inventional geometry." Many, dis- 
couraged, fail to go on ; many more fail to reach higher 
studies because unable to get over the barrier unnec- 
essarily placed before them by teachers who desire that 
no pupils except natural geometricians shall enter into 
higher studies. 

Physical geography in its scientific form is very 
properly made a part of the secondary course of study. 
The pupil in his ninth year of work can profitably ac- 
quire the scientific technique of geology, botany, 
zoology, meteorology, and ethnology, and in the follow- 
ing years take up those sciences separately and push 
them further, using the method of actual investigation. 
The subject-matter of physical geography is of very 
high interest to the pupil who has studied geography 
in the elementary grades after an approved method. 
It takes up the proximate grounds and causes for the 
elements of difference on the earth's surface, already 
become familiar to him through his elementary studies, 
and pushes them back into deeper, simpler, and more 
satisfactory principles. This study performs the work 
also of correlating the sciences tVial te\2LX.e \.o oi^^v:. 
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nature by showing their respective uses to man. From 
the glimpses which the pupil gets of mineralogy, 
geology, botany, zoology, ethnology, and meteorology 
in their necessary connection as geographic conditions 
he ^ees the scope and grand significance of those sep- 
arate inquiries. A thirst is aroused in him to pursue 
his researches into their domains. He sees, too, the 
borderlands in which new discoveries may be made by 
the enterprising explorer. 

Physics, including what was called until recently 
** natural philosophy," after Newton's Principia {Phii- 
osophiic naturalis principia mathematicd)^ implies more 
knowledge of mathematics for its thorough discussion 
than the secondary pupil is likely to possess. In fact, 
the study of this branch in college thirty years ago was 
crippled by the same cause. It should follow the 
completion of analytical geometry. Notwithstanding 
this, a very profitable study of this subject may be 
made in the second year of the high school or pre- 
paratory school, although the formulas can then be 
understood in so far as they imply elementary algebra 
only. The pupil does not get the most exact notions 
of the quantitative laws that rule matter in its states of 
motion and equilibrium, but he does see the action of 
forces as qualitative elements of phenomena, and 
understand quite well the mechanical inventions by 
which men subdue them for his use and safety. Even 
in the elementary grades the pupil can seize very many 
of these qualitative aspects and learn the explanation 
of the mechanical phenomena of nature, and other 
applications of the same principles in invention, as, 
for example, gravitation in falling bodies : its measure- 
ment by the scales ; the part it plays in the pump, the 
barometer, the pendulum ; cohesion in mud, clay, glue, 
paste, mortar, cement, etc. ; capillary attraction in 
inricks, sponges, sugar, the sap in plants ; the ap- 
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plications of lifting by the lever, pulley, inclined plane, 
wedge, and screw ; heat in the sun, combustion, fric- 
tion, steam, thermometer, conduction, clothing, cook- 
ing, etc. ; the phenome^ja of light, electricity, magnet- 
ism, and the explanation of such mechanical devices 
as spectacles, telescopes, microscopes, prisms, photo- 
graphic cameras, electric tension in bodies, lightning, 
mariner's compass, horseshoe magnet, the telegraph, 
the dynamo. This partially qualitative study of forces 
and mechanical inventions has the educational effect 
of enlightening the pupil, and emancipating him from 
the network of superstition that surrounds him in the 
child world, partly of necessity and partly by reason of 
the illiterate adults that he sometimes meets with in 
the persons of nurses, servants, and tradespeople, 
whose occupations have more attraction for him than 
those of cultured people. The fairy world is a world 
of magic, of immediate interventions of supernatural 
spiritual beings, and while this is proper enough for 
the child up to the time of the school, and in a lessen- 
ing degree for some time after, it is only negative and 
harmful in adult manhood and womanhood. It pro- 
duces arrested development of powers of observation 
and reflection in reference to phenomena, and stops 
the growth of the soul at the infantine stage of develop- 
ment. Neither is this infantine stage of wonder and 
magic more religious than the stage of disillusion 
through the study of mathematics and physics. It is 
the arrest of religious development, also, at the stage of 
fetichism. The highest religion, that of pure Christian- 
ity, sees in the world infinite mediations, all for the pur- 
pose of developing independent individuality ; the per- 
fection of human souls not only in one kind of piety, 
namely, that of the heart, but in the piety of the intel- 
lect that beholds truth, the piety of the will that does 
good deeds vriseiy, the piety of the senses \V\^.\. s^^^ >^5\^ 
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beautiful and realizes it in works of art. This is the 
Christian idea of divine Providence as contrasted with 
the heathen idea of that Providence, and the study of 
natural philosophy is an essential educational requisite 
in its attainment, although a negative means. Of 
course there is danger of replacing the spiritual idea of 
the divine by the dynamical or mechanical idea, and 
thus arresting the mind at the stage of pantheism in- 
stead of fetichism. Hut this danger can be avoided 
by further education through secondary into higher 
education, whose entire spirit and method are compara- 
tive and philosophical in the best sense of the term. 
For higher education seems to have as its province the 
correlation of the several branches of human learning 
in the unity of the spiritual view furnished by religion 
to our civilization. By it one learns to see each branch, 
each science or art or discipline, in the light of all the 
others. This higher or comparative view is essential 
to any completeness of education, for it alone prevents 
the one-sidedness of hobbies, or ** fads," as they are 
called in the slang of the day. It prevents also the 
bad effects that flow from the influence of what are 
termed ** self-educated men,*' who for the most part 
carry up with them elementary methods of study, or at 
best, secondary methods, which accentuate the facts 
and relations of natural and spiritual phenomena, but 
do not deal with their higher correlations. The com- 
parative method cannot, in fact, be well introduced 
until the student is somewhat advanced, and has already 
completed his elementary course of study dealing with 
the immediate aspects of the world, and his secondary 
course dealing with the separate formal and dynamical 
aspects that lie next in order behind the facts of first 
observation. Higher education in a measure unifies 
these separate formal and dynamic aspects, corrects 
their one-sidedness, and ptevetvts the danger of what 
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is so often noted in the self-educated men who unduly 
exaggerate some one of the subordinate aspects of the 
world and make it a sort of first principle. 

Here your Committee finds in its way the question of 
the use of the full scientific method in the teaching of 
science in the elementary school. The true method has 
been called the method of investigation, but that method 
as used by the child is only a sad caricature of the method 
used by the mature scientific man, who has long since 
passed through the fragmentary observation and reflec- 
tion that prevail in the period of childhood, as well as 
the tendencies to exaggeration of the importance of 
one or another branch of knowledge at the expense of 
the higher unity that correlates all; an exaggeration 
that manifests itself in the possession and use of a 
hobby. The ideal scientific man has freed himself 
from obstacles of this kind, whether psychological or 
objective. What astronomical observers call the sub- 
jective coefficient must be ascertained and eliminated 
from the record that shows beginnings, endings, and 
rates. There is a possibility of perfect specialization 
in a scientific observer only after the elementary and 
secondary attitudes of mind have been outgrown. An 
attempt to force the child into the full scientific method 
by specialization would cause an arrest of his develop- 
ment in the other branches of human learning outside 
of his specialty. He could not properly inventory the 
data of his own special sphere unless he knew how 
to recognize the defining limits or boundaries that sep- 
arate his province from its neighbors. The early days 
of science abounded in examples of confusion of prov- 
inces in the inventories of their data. It is difl&cult, 
even now, to decide where physics and chemistry leave 
off, and biology begins. 

Your Committee does not attempt to state the exact 
proportion in which the child, at his v2liyows» dfc^^'^^ 
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show that all classes of objects imply that principle as 
ultimate presupposition. According to this view it is 
important not to attempt to hasten the use of a strictly 
scientific method on the part of the child. In his first 
years he is acquiring the results of civilization rather 
as an outfit of habits, usages, and traditions than as a 
scientific discovery. He cannot be expected to stand 
over against the culture of his time, and challenge one 
and all of its conventionalities to justify themselves 
before his reason. His reason is too weak. He is 
rather in the imitation stage of mind than in that of criti- 
cism. He will not reach the comparative or critical 
method until the era of higher education. 

However this may be, it is clear that the educational 
value of science and its method is a very important 
question, and that on it depends the settlement of the 
question where specialization may begin. To com- 
mence the use of the real scientific method would 
imply a radical change also in methods from the begin- 
ning. This may be realized by considering the hold 
which even the kindergarten retains upon symbolism 
and upon art and literature. But in the opinion of a 
majority of your Committee natural science itself 
should be approached, in the earliest years of the ele- 
mentary school, rather in the form of results with 
glimpses into the methods by which these results were 
reached. In the last two years (the seventh and eighth) 
there may be some strictness of scientific form and an 
exhibition of the method of discovery. The pupil, too, 
may to some extent put this method in practice him- 
self. In the secondary school there should be some 
laboratory work. But the pupil cannot be expected to 
acquire for himself fully the scientific method of deal- 
ing with nature until the second part of higher educa- 
tion — its post-graduate work. Nevertheless this good 
should be kept in view from the first ^eai ol \.\^^ ^^- 
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mentary school, and there should be a gradual and 
continual approach to it. 

In the study of general history appears another 
branch of the secondary course. History of the 
native land is assumed to be an elementary study. 
History of the world is certainly a step further away 
from the experience of the child. It is held by some 
teachers to be in accordance with proper method to 
begin with the foreign relations of one's native land 
and to work outward to the world-history. The Euro- 
pean relations involved in the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of America furnish the only explanation to a mul- 
titude of questions that the pupil has started in the 
elementary school. He should move outward from 
what he has already learned, by the study of a new 
concentric circle of grounds and reasons, according to 
this view. This, however, is not the usual course 
taken. On beginning secondary history the pupil is 
set back face to face with the period of tradition, just 
when historic traces first make their appearance. 
He is, by this arrangement, broken off from the 
part of history that he has become acquainted with, 
and made to grapple with tha^t period which has no re- 
lation to his previous investigations. It is to be said, 
however, that general history lays stress on the relig- 
ious thread of connection, though less now than for- 
merly. The world history is a conception of the great 
Christian thinker, St. Augustine, who held that the 
world and its history is a sort of antiphonic hymn, in 
which God reads his counsels, and the earth and man 
read the responses. He induced Orosius, his pupil, 
to sketch a general history in the spirit of his view. 
It was natural that the Old Testament histories, and 
especially the chapters of Genesis, should furnish the 
most striking part of its contents. This general his- 
tory yf2L% connected with religion, ^xvd brought closer 
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to the experience of the individual than the history of 
his own people. To commence history with the Gar- 
den of Eden, the Fall of Man, and the Noachian 
Deluge was to begin with what was most familiar to all 
minds, and most instructive, because it concerned 
most nearly the conduct of life. Thus religion fur- 
nished the apperceptive material by which the early 
portions of history were recognized, classified, and 
made a part of experience. 

Now that studies in archaeology, especially those in 
the Nile and Euphrates valleys, are changing the chro- 
nologies and the records of early times and adding 
new records of the past, bringing to light national 
movements and collisions of peoples, together with 
data by which to determine the status of their indus- 
trial civilization, their religious ideas, and the form of 
their literature and art, the concentric arrangement of 
all this material around the history of the chosen peo- 
ple as a nucleus is no longer possible. The question 
has arisen, therefore, whether general history should 
not be rearranged for the secondary school, and made 
to connect with American history for apperceptive 
material rather than with Old Testament history. To 
this it has been replied with force that the idea of a 
world history, as St. Augustine conceived it, is the 
noblest educative ideal ever connected with the subject 
of history. Future versions of general history will not 
desert this standpoint, we are told, even if they take as 
their basis that of ethnology and anthropology, for 
these, too, will exhibit a plan in human history — an 
educative principle that leads nations toward freedom 
and science, because the Creator of nature has made 
it, in its fundamental constitution, an evolution or pro- 
gressive development of individuality. Thus the idea 
of divine Providence is retained, though made more 
comprehensive by bringing the vfYioVe coTvVetA. oli tl^- 
urallaws within his will as his metViod oi ^otV. 
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These considerations, we are reminded by the 
partisans of humanity studies, point back to the edu- 
cative value of history as corrective of the one-sided- 
ness of the method of science. Science seeks explana- 
tion in the mechanical conditions of, and impulses 
received from, the environment, while history keeps its 
gaze fixed on human purposes, and studies the genesis 
of national actions through the previous stages of feel- 
ings, convictions, and conscious ideas. In history the 
pupil has for his object self- activity, reaction against 
environment, instead of mechanism, or activity through 
another. 

The history of English literature is another study of 
the secondary school. It is very properly placed 
beyond the elementary school, for as taught it consists 
largely of the biographies of men of letters. The 
pupils who have not yet learned any great work of 
literature should not be pestered with literary 
biography, for at that stage the greatness of the men 
of letters cannot be seen. Plutarch makes great 
biographies because he shows heroic struggles and 
great deeds. The heroism of artists and poets con- 
sists in sacrificing all for the sake of their creations. 
The majority of them come off sadly at the hands of 
the biographer, for the reason that the very sides of 
their lives are described which they had slighted and 
neglected for the sake of the Muses. The prophets of 
Israel did not live in city palaces, but in caves; they 
did not wear fine raiment, nor feed sumptuously, nor 
conform to the codes of polite society. They were no 
courtiers when they approached the king. They 
neglected all the other institutions — family, produc- 
tive industry, and state — for the sake of one, the 
Church, and even that not the established ceremonial 
of the people, but a higher and more direct communing 
with Jehovah. So with artists and men of letters, it is 
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more or less the case, that the institutional side of 
their lives is neglected, or unsymmetrical, or if this is 
not the case, it will be found prosaic and uneventful, 
throwing no light on their matchless productions. 

For these reasons, should not the present use of 
literary biography as it exists in secondary schools, 
and is gradually making its way into elementary 
schools, be discouraged, and the time now given to it 
devoted to the study of literary works of art ? It will 
be admitted that the exposure of the foibles of artists 
has an immoral tendency on youth : for example, one 
affects to be a poet, and justifies laxity and self- 
indulgence through the example of Byron. Those who 
support this view hold that we should not dignify the 
immoral and defective side of life by making it a 
branch of study in school. 

Correlation by synthesis of studies. 

Your Committee would mention another sense in 
which the expression correlation of studies is some- 
times used. It is held by advocates of an artificial 
centre of the cojrse of study. They use, for example, 
De Foe's Robinson Crusoe for a reading exercise, and 
connect with it the lessons in geography and arith- 
metic. It has been pointed out by critics of this 
method that there is always danger of covering up the 
literary features of the reading matter under acces- 
sories of mathematics and natural science. If the 
material for other branches is to be sought for in con- 
nection with the literary exercise, it will distract the 
attention from the poetic unity. On the other hand, 
arithmetic and geography cannot be unfolded freely 
and comprehensively if they are to wait on the 
opportunities afforded in a poem or novel for their 
development. A correlation of tbis Vmd, \xi?\fe%.^ oV 
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being a deeper correlation, such as is found in all 
parts of human learning by the studies of the college 
and university, is rather a shallow and uninteresting 
kind of correlation, that reminds one of the system of 
mnemonics, or artificial memory, which neglects the 
association of facts and events with their causes and 
the history of their evolution, and looks for unessen- 
tial quips, puns, or accidental suggestions with a view 
to strengthening the memory. The effect of this is to 
weaken the power of systematic thinking which deals 
with essential relations, and substitute for it a chaotic 
memory that ties together things through false and 
seeming relations, not of the things and events, but of 
the words that denote them. 

The correlation of geography and arithmetic and 
history in and through the unity of a work of fiction 
is at best an artificial correlation, which will stand in 
the way of the true objective correlation. It is a 
temporary scaffolding made for school purposes. In- 
struction should avoid such temporary structures as 
much as possible, and when used they should be only 
used for the day, and not for the year, because of the 
danger of building up an apperceptive centre in the 
child's mind that will not harmonize with the true 
apperceptive centre required by the civilization. The 
story of Robinson Crusoe has intense interest to the 
child as a lesson in sociology, showing him the help- 
lessness of isolated man and the re-enforcement that 
comes to him through society. It shows the impor- 
tance of the division of labor. All children should 
read this book in the later years of the elementary 
course, and a few profitable discussions may be had 
in school regarding its significance. But De Foe 
painted in it only the side of adventure that he found 
in his countrymen in his epoch, England after the 
defeat of the Armada having taken up a career of 
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conquest on the seas, ending by colonization and a 
world commerce. The liking for adventure continues 
to this day among all Anglo-Saxon peoples, and be- 
yond other nationalities there is in English-speaking 
populations a delight in building up civilization from 
the very foundation. This is only, however, one 
phase of the Anglo-Saxon mind. Consequently the 
history of Crusoe is .not a proper centre for a year's 
study in school. It omits cities, governments, the 
world commerce, the international process, the Church, 
the newspaper and book from view, and they are not 
even reflected in it. 

Your Committee w)uld call attention in this con- 
nection to the importance of the pedagogical princi- 
ple of analysis and isolation as preceding synthesis 
and correlation. There should be rigid isolation of 
the elements of each branch for the purpose of get- 
ting a clear conception of what is individual and pe- 
culiar in a special province of learning. Otherwise 
one will not gain from each its special contribution 
to the whole. That there is some danger from the 
kind of correlation that essays to teach all branches 
in each will be apparent from this point of view. 

III. THE SCHOOL PROGRAMME. 

In order to find a place in the elementary school 
for the several branches recommended in this report, 
it will be necessary to use economically the time 
allotted for the school term, which is about two hun- 
dred days, exclusive of vacations and holidays* Five 
days per week and five hours of actual school work 
or a little less per day, after excluding recesses for 
recreation, give about twenty-five hours per week. 
There should be, as far as possible, alternation of 
study-hours and recitations (the word recitation bein^ 
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used in the United States for class exercise or lesson 
conducted by the teacher and requiring the critical 
attention of the entire class). Those studies requir- 
ing the clearest thought should be taken up, as a usual 
thing, in the morning session, say arithmetic the sec- 
ond half hour of the morning and grammar the half- 
hour next succeeding the morning recess for recrea- 
tion in the open air. By some who are anxious to 
prevent study at home, or at least to control its amount 
it is thought advisable tp place the arithmetic lesson 
after the grammar lesson, so that the study learned at 
home will be grammar instead of arithmetic. It is 
found by experience that if mathematical problems are 
taken home for solution two bad habits arise ; namely, 
in one case, the pupil gets assistance from his parents 
or others, and thereby loses to some extent his own 
power of overcoming difficulties by brave and persist- 
ent attacks unaided by others; the other evil is a 
habit of consuming long hours in the preparation of a 
lesson that should be prepared in thirty minutes, if 
all the powers of mind are fresh and at command. 
An average child may spend three hours in the prep- 
aration of an arithmetic lesson. Indeed, in repeated 
efforts to solve one of the so-called *' conundrums,** a 
whole family may spend the entire evening. One of 
the unpleasant results of the next day is that the 
teacher who conducts the lesson never knows the 
exact capacity and rate of progress of his pupils ; in 
the recitation he probes the knowledge and prepara- 
tion of the pupil, plus an unknown amount of prepara- 
tory work borrowed from parents and others. He 
even increases the length of the lessons, and requires 
more work at home, when the amount already exceeds 
the unaided capacity of the pupil. 

The lessons should be arranged so as to bring in 
such exercises as furnish relief from intellectual ten- 
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sion between others that make large demands on the 
thinking powers Such exercises as singing and cal- 
isthenics, writing and drawing, also reading, are of the 
nature of a relief from those recitations that tax the 
memory, critical alertness, and introspection, like 
arithmetic, grammar, and history. 

Your Committee has not been able to agree on the 
question whether pupils who leave school early should 
have a course of study different from the course of those 
who are to continue on into secondary and higher work. 
It is contended, on the one hand, that those who leave 
early should have a more practical course, and that they 
should dispense with those studies that seem to be in 
the nature of preparatory work for secondary and 
higher education. Such studies as algebra and Latin, 
for example, should not be taken up unless the pupil 
expects to pursue the same for a sufficient time to 
complete the secondary course. It is replied, on the 
other hand, that it is best to have one course for all, 
because any school education is at best but an initia- 
tion for the pupil into the art of learning, and that 
wherever he leaves off in his school course he should 
continue, by the aid of the public library and home 
study, in the work of mastering science and literature. 
It is further contended that a brief course in higher 
studies, like Latin and algebra, instead of being use- 
less, is of more value than any elementary studies that 
might replace them. The first ten lessons in algebra 
give the pupil the fundamental idea of the general ex- 
pression of arithmetical solutions by means of letters 
and other symbols. Six months* study of it gives him 
the power to use the method in stating the manifold 
conditions of a problem in partnership, or in ascer- 
taining a value that depends on several transforma- 
tions of the data given. It is claimed, indeed, that 
the first few lessons in any branch are relatively ol 
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more educational value than an equal number of sub- 
sequent lessons, because the fundamental ideas and 
principles of the new study are placed at the begin- 
ning. In Latin, for instance, the pupil learns in his 
first week's study the, to him, strange phenomenon of 
a language that performs by inflections what his own 
language performs by the use of prepositions and 
auxiliaries. He is still more surprised to find that the 
order of words in a sentence is altogether different 
in Roman usage from that to which he is accus- 
tomed. He further begins to recognize in the Latin 
words many roots or stems which are employed to de- 
note immediate sensuous objects, while they have been 
adopted into his English tongue to signify fine 
shades of distinction in thought or feeling. By these 
three things his powers of observation in matters of 
language are armed, as it were, with new faculties. 
Nothing that he has hitherto learned in grammar is so 
radical and far-reaching as what he learns in his first 
week's study of Latin. The Latin arrangement of 
words in a sentence indicates a different order of men- 
tal arrangement in the process of apprehension and 
expression of thought. This arrangement is rendered 
possible by declensions. This amounts to attaching 
prepositions to the ends of the words, which they thus 
convert into adjectival or adverbial modifiers ; whereas 
the separate prepositions of the English must indicate 
by their position in the sentence their grammatical re- 
lation. These observations, and the new insight into 
the etymology of English words having a Latin deriv- 
ation, are of the nature of mental seeds which will 
grow and bear fruit throughout 1 ife in the better com- 
mand of one's native tongue. All this will come from 
a very brief time devoted to Latin in school. 
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Amount of time for each branch. 

Your Committee recommends that an hour of sixty 
minutes each week be assigned in the programme for 
each of the following subjects throughout the eight 
years : physical culture, vocal music, oral lessons in 
natural science (hygiene to be included among the 
topics under this head), oral lessons in biography and 
general history, and that the same amount of time 
each week shall be devoted to drawing from the second 
year to the eighth inclusive; to manual train ng during 
the seventh and eighth years so as to include sewing 
and cookery for the girls, and work in wood and iron 
for the boys. 

Your Committee recommends that reading be given 
at least one lesson each day for the entire eight years, 
it being understood, however, that there shall be two 
or more lessons each day in reading in the first and 
second years, in which the recitation is necessarily very 
short, because of the inability of the pupil to give con- 
tinued close attention, and because he has little power 
of applying himself to the work of preparing lessons 
by himself. In the first three years the reading should 
be limited to pieces in the colloquial style, but selec- 
tions from the classics of the language in prose and in 
poetry shall be read to the pupil from time to time, 
and discussions made of such features of the selec- 
tions read as may interest the pupils. After the third 
year your Committee believes that the reading lesson 
should be given to selections from classic authors of 
English, and that the work of the recitation should be 
divided between (a) the elocution, (S) the grammatical 
peculiarities of the language, including spelling, defini- 
tions, syntactical construction, punctuation, and figures 
of prosody, and {c) the literary contents, including the 
main and accessory ideas, the emotions painted, the 
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deeds described, the devices of style to produce a 
strong impression on thr reader. Your Committee 
wishes to lay emphasis on the importance of the last 
item, — that of literary study, — which should consume 
more and more of the time of the recitation from 
grad^ to grade in the period from the fourth to the 
eighth year. In the fourth year and previously the 
first item — that of elocution, to secure distinct enun- 
ciation and correct pronunciation — should be most 
prominent. In the fifth and sixth years the second 
item — that of spelling, defining, and punctuation — 
should predominate slightly over the other two items. 
In the years from the fifth to the eighth there should 
be some reading of entire stories, such as Gulliver's 
Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Rip Van Winkle, The Lady 
of the Lake, Hiawatha, and similar stories adapted in 
style and subject-matter to the capacity of the pupils. 
An hour should be devoted each week to conversa 
tions on the salient points of the story, its literary and 
ethical bearings. 

Your Committee agrees in the opinion that in teach- 
ing language care should be taken that the pupil prac- 
tices much in writing exercises and original composi- 
tion^. At first the pupil will use only his colloquial 
vocabulary, but as he gains command of the technical 
vocabularies of geography, arithmetic, and history, and 
learns the higher literary vocabulary of his language, 
he will extend his use of words accordingly. Daily 
from the first year the child will prepare some lesson 
or portion of a lesson in writing. Your Committee has 
included under the head of oral grammar (from the 
first to the middle of the fifth year) one phase of this 
written work devoted to the study of the literary form 
and the technicalities of composition in such exercises 
as letter writing, written reviews of the several 
branches studied, reports of the oral lessons in natural 
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science and history, paraphrases of the poems and 
prose literature of the readers, and finally composi- 
tions or written essays on suitable themes assigned by 
the teacher, but selected from the fields of knowledge 
studied in school. Care should be taken to criticise 
all paraphrases of poetry in respect to the good or bad 
taste shown in the choice of word's ; parodies should 
never be permitted. 

It is thought by your Committee that the old style 
of composition writing was too formal. It was kept 
too far away from the other work of the pupil. Instead 
of giving a written account of what he had learned in 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, and natural 
science, the pupil attempted artificial descriptions and 
reflections on such subjects as " Spring," " Happiness,** 
"Perseverance,** "Friendship,** or something else out- 
side of the line of his school studies. 

Your Committee has already expressed its opinion 
that a good English style is not to be acquired by the 
study of grammar so much as by familiarity with great 
masterpieces of literature. We especially recommend 
that pupils who have taken up the fourth and fifth 
readers, containing the selections from great authors, 
should often be required to make written paraphrases 
of prose or poetic models of style, using their own 
vocabulary to express the thoughts so far as possible, 
and borrowing the recherchk words and phrases of the 
author, where their own resources fail them. In this 
way the pupil learns to see what the great author has 
done to enrich the language and to furnish adequate 
means of expression for what could not be presented 
in words before, or at least not in so happy a manner. 

Your Committee believes that every recitation is, in 
one aspect of it, an attempt to express the thoughts 
and information of the lesson in the pupil*s own words, 
and thus an initial exercise in composition. The regu- 
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lar weekly written review of the important topics in 
the several branches studied is a more elaborate exer- 
cise in composition, the pupil endeavoring to collect 
what he knows and to state it systematically and in 
proper language. The punctuation, spelling, syntax, 
penmanship, choice of words, and style should not, it 
is true, be made a matter of criticism in connection 
with the other lessons, but only in the language lesson 
proper. But the pupil will learn language, all the 
same, by the written and oral recitations. The oral 
grammar lessons, from the first year to the middle of 
the fifth year, should deal chiefly with the use of lan- 
guage, gradually introducing the grammatical tech- 
nique as it is needed to describe accurately the correct 
forms and the usages violated. 

Your Committee believes that there is some danger 
of wasting the time of the pupil in these oral and writ- 
ten language lessons in the first four years by confin- 
ing the work of the pupil to the expression of ordinary 
commonplace ideas not related to the subjects of his 
other lessons, especially when the expression is con- 
fined to the colloquial vocabulary. Such training has 
been severely and justly condemned as teaching what 
is called prating or gabbling, rather than a noble use 
of English speech. It is clear that the pupil should 
have a dignified and worthy subject of composition, 
and what is so good for his purpose as the themes he 
has tried to master in his regular lessons ? The read- 
ing lessons will give matter for literary style, the geog- 
raphy for scientific style, and the arithmetic for a busi- 
ness style ; for all styles should be learned. 

Your Committee recommends that selected lists of 
words difficult to spell be made from the reading les- 
sons and mastered by frequent writing and oral spel- 
ling during the fourth, fifth, and sixth years. 

Your Committee recommends that the use of a text 
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book in grammar begin with the second half of the 
fifth year, and continue until the beginning of the 
study of Latin in the eighth grade, and that one daily 
lesson of twenty-five or thirty minutes be devoted to it. 

For Latin we recommend one daily lesson of thirty 
minutes for the eighth year. For arithmetic we rec- 
ommend number work from the first year to the eighth, 
one lesson each day, but the use of the text-book in 
number should not, in our opinion, begin until the first 
quarter of the third year. We recommend that the 
applications of elementary algebra to arithmetic, as 
hereinbefore explained, be substituted for pure arith- 
metic in the seventh and eighth years, a daily lesson 
being given. 

Your Committee recommends that penmanship as a 
separate branch be taught in the first six years at least 
three lessons per week. 

Geography, in the opinion of your Committee, 
should begin with oral lessons in the second year, and 
with a text-book in the third quarter of the third year, 
and be continued to the close of the sixth year with 
one lesson each day, and in the seventh and eighth 
years with three lessons per week. 

History of the United States with the use of a text- 
book, your Committee recommends for the seventh 
and the first half of the eighth year, one lesson each 
day; the Constitution of the United States for the 
third quarter of the eighth year. 

The following schedule will show the number of les- 
sons per week for each quarter of each year : — 

Reading. Eight years, with daily lessons. 

Penmanship. Six years, ten lessons per week for first two 

years, five for third and fourth, and three for fifth and 

sixth. 
Spelling Lists. Fourth, fifth, and sixth years, four lessons 

per week. 
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Grammar. Oral, with composition or dictation, first year to 
middle of fifth year, textbook from middle of fifth year 
to close of seventh year, iivt lessons per week. (Com- 
position writing should be included under this head. 
But the written examinations on the several branches 
should be counted under the head of composition work.) 

Latin or French or German. Eighth year, iiv^ lessons per 
week. 

Arithmetic. Oral first and second year, text-book third to 
sixth year, five lessons per week. 

Algebra. Seventh and eighth years, five lessons per week. 

Geography. Oral lessons second year to middle of third 
year, text-book from middle of third year, fi\^ lessons 
weekly to seventh year, and three lessons to close 
of eighth. 

Natural Science and Hygiene. Sixty minutes per week, 
eight years. 

History of United States. Five hours per week seventh 
year and first half of eighth year. 

Constitution of United States. Third quarter in the eighth 
year. 

General History and Biography. Oral lessons, sixty min- 
utes a week, eight years. 

Physical Culture. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Vocal Music. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Drawing. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Manual Training, Sewing, and Cooking. One-half day each 
week in seventh and eighth years. 

Your Committee recommends recitations of fifteen 
minutes in length in the first and second years, of 
twenty minutes in length in the third and fourth years, 
of twenty-five minutes in the fifth and sixth years, and 
of thirty minutes in the seventh and eighth. 

The results of this programme show for the first and 
second years twenty lessons a week of fifteen minutes 
each, besides seven other exercises occupying an aver- 
age of twelve minutes apiece each day ; the total 
amount of time occupied in the continuous attention of 
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the recitation or class exercises being twelve hours, or 
an average of two hours and twenty-four minutes per 
day. 

For the third year twenty lessons a week of twenty 
minutes each, and five general exercises taking up five 
hours a week, or an average of one hour per day, giv- 
ing an average time per day of two hours and twenty 
minutes for class recitations or exercises. 

In the fourth the recitations increase to twenty-four 
(by reason of four extra lessons in spelling) and the 
time occupied in recitations and exercises to thirteen 
hours and an average per day of two hours thirty-six 
minutes. 
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In the fifth and sixth years the number of recitations 
increases to twenty-seven per week, owing to the addi- 
tion of formal grammar, and the total number of hours 
required for all is 16^ per week, or an average of 3^ 
per day. 

In the seventh and eighth years the number of les- 
sons decreases to twenty-three, history being added, 
penmanship and special lessons in spelling discon- 
tinued, the time devoted to geography reduced to three 
lessons a week. But the recitation is increased to 
thirty minutes in length. Manual training occupies a 
half-day, or 2j4 hours, each week. The total is 19 
hours per week, or 3^ per day. 

The foregoing tabular exhibit shows all of these par- 
ticulars. 

IV. METHODS AND ORGANIZATION. 

Your Committee is agreed that the time devoted to 
the elementary school work should not be reduced 
from eight years, but they have recommended, as here- 
inbefore stated, that in the seventh and eighth years a 
modified form of algebra be introduced in place of 
advanced arithmetic, and that in the eighth year Eng- 
lish grammar yield place to Latin. This makes, in 
their opinion, a proper transition to the studies of the 
secondary school and is calculated to assist the pupil 
materially in his preparation for that work. Hitherto, 
the change from the work of the elementary school has 
been too abrupt, the pupil beginning three formal 
studies at once, namely, algebra, physical geography, 
and Latin. 

Your Committee has found it necessary to discuss 
the question of methods of teaching in numerous in- 
stances, while considering the question of educational 
values and programmes, because the value and time 
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be criticised as showing confusion of thought or mem- 
ory, and should be corrected in this sense. But sole- 
cisms of speech should be silently noted by the teacher 
for discussion in the regular language lesson. 

The question of promotion of pupils has occupied 
from time to time very much attention. Your Com- 
mittee believes that in many systems of elementary 
schools there is injury done by too much formality in 
ascertaining whether the pupils of a given class have 
completed the work up to a given arbitrarily fixed 
point, and are ready to take up the next apportionment 
of the work. In the early days of city school systems, 
when the office of superintendent was first created, it 
was thought necessary to divide up the graded course of 
study into years of work, and to hold stated annual 
examinations to ascertain how many pupils could he 
promoted to the next grade or year's work. All that 
failed at this examination were set back at the begin- 
ning of the year's work to spend another year in review- 
ing it. This was to meet the convenience of the 
superintendent, who, it was said, could not hold exam- 
inations to suit the wants of individuals or particular 
classes. From this arrangement there naturally resulted 
a great deal of what is called " marking time.** Pupils 
who had nearly completed the work of the year were 
placed with pupils who had been till now a year's inter- 
val below them. Discouragement and demoralization 
at the thought of taking up again a course of lessons 
learned once before caused many pupils to leave school 
prematurely. 

This evil has been remedied in nearly one-half of 
the cities by promoting pupils whenever they have 
completed the work of a grade. The constant tendency 
of classification to become imperfect by reason of the 
difference in rates of advancement of the several pupils 
owing to disparity in ages, degree of maturity, temper- 
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ament, and health, makes frequenter classification 
necessary. This is easily accomplished by promoting 
the few pupils who distance the majority of their class- 
mates into the next class above, separated as it is, or 
ought to be, by an inteival of less than half a year. 
The bright pupils thus promoted have to struggle to 
make up the ground covered in the interval between 
the two classes, but they are nearly always able to 
accomplish this, and generally will in two years' time 
need another promotion from class to class. 

The Procrustean character of the old city systems 
has been removed by this device. 

There remain for mention some other evils besides 
bad systems of promotion due to defects of organiza- 
tion. The school buildings are often with superstitious 
care kept apart exclusively for particular grades of 
pupils. The central building erected for high school 
purposes, though only half filled, is not made to relieve 
the neighboring grammar school, crowded to such a 
degree that it cannot receive the classes which ought 
to be promoted from the primary schools. It has hap- 
pened in such cases that this superstition prevailed so 
far that the pupils in the primary school building were 
kept at work on studies already finished, because they 
could not be transferred to the grammar school. 

In all good school systems the pupils take up new 
work when they have completed the old, and the bright 
pupils are transferred to higher classes when they have 
so far distanced their fellows that the amount of work 
fixed for the average ability of the class does not give 
them enough to do. 

In conclusion, your Committee would state, by way 
of explanation, that it has been led into many digres- 
sions, in illustrating the details of its recommendations 
in this report, through its desire to make clear the 
, pounds on which it has based its conclusions ai;id, 
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through the hope that such details will call out a still 
more thorough-going discussion of the educational 
values of branches proposed for elementary schools, 
and of the methods by which those branches may be 
successfully taught. 

With a view to increase the interest in this subject, 
your Committee recommends the publication of se- 
lected passages from the papers sent in by invited 
auxiliary committees and by volunteers, many of these 
containing valuable suggestions not mentioned in this 
report. 



Organization for City Scliool Systems. 

BT PBBSIDBNT ANDREW 8. DBAPBB. 

[Tills is the report of a sub-committee of thelFifteen, of wtaieh Presi 
dent Draper of the nniyersity of IlUnois is chairman. 

It is anderstood that the eommittee is to treat of city 
sehool systems, which are so large that persons chosen by 
the people to manage them, and serving withoat pay, can- 
not be expected to transact all the business of the system 
in person, nor to have personal knowledge of all business 
transactions, and which are so large that one person em- 
ployed to snpervise the instruction cannot be assumed to 
personally manage or direct all of the details thereof, bat 
most, in each case, act nnder plans of organization and 
administration established by law and throngh assistants 
or representatives. 

The end for which a school system exists is the ifutrue- 
tion of the ohUdreny attaching to the word instraetion the 
meaning it attains in the mind of a well-edncated person, 
if not in the mind of an edacational expert 

To secore this end, no plan of organization alone will 
suffice. Nothing can take the place of a sincere desire 
for good schools, of a fair knowledge of what good 
schools are, and what will make them, of a pablic spirit 
and a moral sense on the part of the people, which are 
spontaneous, or which can be appealed to with confi- 
dence. Fortonately, the interest which the people have 
in their own children is so large, and the anxiety of the 
eommnnity for pablic order and security is so great, that 
pablie sentiment may ordinarily be m!&»8l u^tl) ot \sDaK| 
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be uromed to MtioD, to ehoote proper repreeentatiTee lad 
take proper meMuree for the admiDiatrfttioii of tfie 
•ehoob. If, in aoy eese, this if not to, there ie Utde hope 
of effieient fchoola. Whererer it if to, it alone will not 
foffiee, hot proper organization may beeome the inetni- 
ment of pablie fentiment, and develop eehoolf idiieh will 
be eqoal to tbe needf of all, and beeome the faf egnardf of 
dtizenfhip EfELeient fehoolf ean be feeored only by pro- 
yidini; fnitable boildingf and applianeee, and by keeping 
them in proper order on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, by employing, organizing, aiding, and direeting 
teaeherf, fo that the inftroetion fhall have life and 
power to aeeomplifh the great end for whieh fehoob aie 



The eirenmftaneef of the ease naturally and qoi^y 
fleparate the dntiee of adminif tration into two great de- 
partmentf , one whieh managef the bofineff aifairs, and 
the other which f nperrifef the inftroetion. The bo fin ef f 
aifairf of the fehool fystem may be traneaeted by any 
eitizenf of eommon honeety, eorreet porpofOf, and of 
good bofineff experience and fagaeity. The inftroetaon 
will be ineffeetive and abnormally expenriTO onlees pot 
open a feientifie edoeational baeif and f operrieed by eom- 
petent edoeational expertf . 

There will be a waste of money and effort and a laA 
of refoltf , onleflf the aothoritiee of thefe two departmentf 
are f ympathetie with each other ; that if, onlees, on the 
one hand, the bofineff management if foond, if appreeia- 
tive of good teaching, looks open it as a seientifie and 
professional employment, and is alert to sostain it ; and 
onless, on the other hand, Che instroctors are competent 
and self-respecting, know what good bosiness manege- 
ment is, are glad to ophold it, and are able to raspeet 
those who are charged with responsibility for it 

To secore efficiency in these departments, there most 
be adeqoate aothority and qoick poblic aeeoontaUlity* 
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The problem is not merely to secure some good sehool- 
hoases, bnt good sehoolhonses wherever needed, and to 
avoid the use of all honees which are not suitable for ose ; 
it 18 not to get some good teaching, bnt to prevent all bad 
teaching, and to advance all the teaching to the highest 
possible point of special training, professional spirit, and 
of lif e-giving power. All of the bosiness matters most be 
entrosted to competent bosiness hands and managed open 
sound bosiness principles ; and all of the instroction most 
be pot open a professional basis. To insore this, there 
most be deliberation and wisdom in determining policy, 
and then the power to do what is determined open most 
be present and capable of exercise, and the responsibility 
for the proper exercise of the power most, in each ease, 
be individoal and immediate. 

It is imperative that we discriminate between the legis- 
lative and execotive action in organising and administer- 
ing the schools. The infloences which enter into legisla- 
tive action, looking to the general organization and work 
of the schools, most necessarily and fondamentally flow 
directly from the people and be widely spread. The 
greater the nomber of people, in proportion to the entire 
popolation, who can be led to take a positive interest and 
an active part in secoring good schools, the better will 
the schools be, provided the people can secore the com- 
plete exeeotion of their porposes and plans. Bot experi- 
ence has clearly shown that many caoses intervene to pre- 
vent the complete exeeotion of soch plans, that all the 
natoral enemies of soond administration scent plenty of 
plonder and are especially active here, that good school 
administration reqoires moch strength of character, moch 
berinen experience, moch technical knowledge, and can 
be only measorably satisfactory when the responsibility is 
adequate, and the penalties for maladministration are 
iiv«e. Decentralization in making the plan and deter- 
iduiig what shall be done, and centralization in exAoraV 
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ing the plan and in dobgwfaalittobedona^ wt| ptrhapi, 
equally imporlant 

It thoold be remembered that tfie eharaeter of the 
•ehool work of a eity ie not merely a matter of loeal 
interest, and that the maintenanee of tfie sehoob deee net 
rest merely or mainly npon loeal anthority* Tho people 
of the monieipality, aeting, and ordinarily glad to aet| 
bat, in any erent, being obliged to aet» nnder and pv- 
soant to the law whieh hai been ordained by the aofer- 
eign aathority of the state, establish and maintain aeiieels. 
They most have the taxing power whieh tfie stale alone 
possesses in order to enable them to p r oeeed al alL They 
most regard the direetions whieh the state seee fit to giro 
as to the essential eharaeter of the sehools, iHien it easr- 
eises in their behalf, or when it delegates to them the 
power of taxation. 

The plan shoold be flexible for good, while infleiihle 
for eviL Meeting essential requirements, the people el 
the monicipality may well be empowered to proeeed as 
maeh farther as they will in elaborating a system el 
sehools. The higher the plane of aTorage inteUigeaee, 
and the more generally and the more direetly the people 
act in deciding what shall be done, and the greater toe 
facility and completeness with which the intelligenee el 
the city is able to secure the proper execation of its plans 
by officers appointed for that porpose, the more daborate 
and the more efficient will be the schools, and this ihoold, 
of coarse, be proyided for. 

It is idle to suggest that centering executiTe fonetions 
is unwisely taking power away from the peo]^ The 
people cannot execute plans themselTcs. The aathority 
to do it must necessarily be delegated. The qvsstioB 
simply is, *' Shall it be given to a number of persons, and 
if 80, to how many ? Or to only one ? " This qoestion 
is to be decided by experienoe, and it is, of ooorae, troe 
that experience has not been uniform. But it ie de«bi> 
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l6M trae that the general experience of the eommnnitiee 
of the country hai shown that where purely execative 
functions are conferred npon a nnmber of persons jointly, 
tfiey yield to antagonistic ioflnences and shift the respon- 
nbility from one to another ; and that centering the re- 
■ponsihility for the proper discharge of execatlTe duties 
upon a single person, who gets the credit of good work 
and most bear the disgrace or penalty of bad work, and 
who can qmckly be held accountable for misdeeds and in- 
eflBciency, has secured the fullest execution of public plans 
and the largest results. To call this '^ centralization," 
with the meaning which commonly attaches to the word, 
is inaccurate. Instead of removing the powerfrom the 
people, it is keefnng the power closer to the people, and 
making it possible for the citizen in his indiyidual 
capacity and for organized bodies of citizens to secure 
the execution of plans according to the purpose and in- 
tent with which those plans were made. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that experience has shown that this is the only 
way in which to prevent the frequent thwarting of the 
popular will and the defiance of individuals whose inter- 
ests are ignored or whose rights are invaded. 
''But all the people of a city whose population is num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands or millions cannot meet 
in a legislative assemblage to formulate plans. They 
cannot gather in mass meetings, and, if they could, mass 
meetings cannot deliberate. Even their legislative action 
must flow, not from a primary, but from a representative 
assembly. 

What shall such a representative legisladve body be 
called 7 How shall it be chosen ? Of how* many mem- 
bers shall it be composed ? And what shall be its powers ? 
These and other similar questions are all important and 
must be determined by the law-making power of the state. 
The sentiments of the city, as expressed through the local 
organisations, and particularly the newspapers, must^ of 
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ooune, hftT6 miieh w«ight with &• kgidfttim if there ii 
Miythisg like onanimity or Any very ilroiig preponder- 
anee of opinioo in the eity, for the plan for whieh a eom- 
mnnity expreeeea a preferenee will rarely be likely to 
operate meet effectually in that eominonity. Bat the 
local Bcntinient is not concloaiTe. When dividedy it ic no 
goide at all. The legialatore ie to take all the cireom- 
■tanccc into eoniideration, take the world'i experience for 
its goide, and, acting under its responsibilitiesy it most ex- 
ercise its high powers in ways whieh will boiU np a sys- 
tem of schoob in the city likely to articulate with the state 
edncational system and become the cffeetiTe instrument 
cf dcTcloping the intelligence and training the character 
of the children of the city np to the ideals of the 

The name of the legislative branch of the school gor- 
emment is not material, and the one to which the people 
are accustomed may well continue to be employed. There 
b no name more appropriate than the ** Board of Edu- 
cation." 

The manner of selecting or appointing tlu members of 
this IcgislatiTC body may turn somewhat upon the cir- 
cumstances of the city. We are strongly of the opinion 
that in view of the well-known diffioulty about securing 
the attendance of the most interested and intelligent 
electors at school elections, as well as because of the 
apparent impossibility of freeing school elections from 
political or municipal issues, the better manner of elections 
is by appointment If the members of the board are 
appointed, the mayor of the city is likely to be the official 
to whom the power of appointment may most safely be 
entrusted. The mayor is not suggested because his office 
should sustain any relation to the school system, but in 
spite of the fact that it does not and should not The 
school system should be absolutely emaneipated fnim 
partuan polUiet, and oampleUly diiso&iated from 
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nieipal buHne$9. Bnt we think the appointments should 
be made by some one person, rather than by a board. 
The mayor is representatiye of the whole eity and all its 
interests* While not ehosen with any reference to the 
interests of the schools, he may be assumed to have infor- 
mation as to the fitness of citizens for particular respon- 
sibilities, and to be desirous of promoting the educational 
interests of the people. If he is given the power of ap- 
pointment, he should be particularly enjoined by law to 
consider the fitness of individuals alone and pay no re- 
gard to party affiliations, unless it be to particularly see 
to it that no one political party has an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in the board. The mayor very commonly 
feeb constrained, under the pressure of party expediency, 
to make so many questionable appointments, that he is 
only too glad, and particularly so when enjoined by the 
law, to make very acceptable appintments of members of 
school boards, in order that he may gratify the better 
sentiment of the city. We are confident that the prob- 
lem of getting a representative board of education is not 
so difficult as many think, if the board is not permitted to 
make patronage of work and salaried positioos at the dis- 
posal of the public-school system. Under such circom- 
stances, and more and more so as we have approached 
such circumstances, appointment in the way we suggest 
has produced the best school boards in the larger cities of 
the country. 

The members of school boards should be representative 
of the whole population and of all their common educa- 
tional interests, and should not be chosen to represent any 
ward or subdivision of the territory, or any party or ele- 
ment in the political, religious, or social life thereof. 
Where this principle is not enforced, the members will 
feel bound to gain what advantage they can for the dis- 
trict or interests they represent ; bitter contests will ensue, 
and the common interests will suffer. 
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Attompli lo riiminate partitaiiihip from tehool admiB- 
iftnUioiit by amying an equal namber of partiaaiis 
against each other in tehool boards, do not, at beat, lead 
to an ideal organisatioD. In some instanees thej haTe 
proved fairly sneeessfol; in others, very nuaehieroas. 
The trae eoorse is to insist that all who have any share 
in the management of the sehodls shall divest themselves 
of partisanship, whether political or religioos, in sodi 
management, and give themselves wholly to the high in- 
terests entmsted to them. If it be said that this eannot 
be realized, it may be answered, withoot admitting it, 
that even if that were so, it woold be no reason why the 
friends of the schools should not assert the soond principle 
and secnre its enforcement as far as possible. We most 
certainly give no coontenance to make-shifts, which espe- 
rienee has shown to be misleading and expensive. The 
right most prevail in the end, and the earlier and more 
strongly it is contended for, the sooner it will prevaiL 

Beladvely small boards are preferable to large ones. 
In a city of less than a half-million of inhabitants, the 
number shoold not exceed nine, and might well not ex- 
ceed five. In the very largest cities it might be enlarged 
to fifteen. 

The term for which members are appointed should be 
a reasonably long one, say, five years. 

We think it an excellent plan to provide for two 
branches and sets of powers in the board of edoeation ; 
the one to have the veto power, or, at least, to act as a 
check opon the acts of the other. This may be accom- 
plished by creating the office of school director and diarg- 
ing the incumbent with executive duties on the bnsinesa 
side of the administration, and by giving him the veto 
power over the acts of the other branch of the board, 
which may be called the '^ School Council." Beyond the 
care and conservation which is ensured by two sets of 
powers acting against each other, it has the advantage of 
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giving the ehief exeeotlTe officer of the system jost m 
high and good a title as that of memben of the board, 
it ia likely to seenre a more representative man, and gives 
him larger prerogatives in the diseharge of his exeentive 
duties and better standing among the people, particularly 
among the employees and teachers associated with the 
pablicHBchool system. 

If this plan is adopted, the school director should be 
required to give his entire time to the duties of his posi- 
tion, and be properly compensated therefor. He should 
be the custodian of all property and should appoint all 
assistants, janitors, and workmen, authorized by the 
board, for the care of the same. He should give bond, 
with sufficient sureties and penalties, for the faithful and 
proper discharge of all his duties. He should be author- 
ized by law to expend funds, within a fixed limit, for re- 
pairs, appliances, and help, without the action of the 
board. All contracts should be made by him, and should 
run in his name, and he should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that they are faithfully and completely 
executed. All contracts involving more than a limited 
and fixed sum of money should be let upon bids to be 
advertised for and opened in public. He should have a 
seat in the board of education ; should not vote, but should 
have the power to veto, either absolutely or conditionally, 
any of the acts of the board, through a written communi- 
cation. This officer and the school council should together 
constitute the board of education. 

The board of education should be vested with legisla- 
tive functions only, and be required to act wholly through 
formal and recorded resolutions. It should determine 
and direct the general policy of the school system. Within 
reasonable limits, as to amount, it should be given power, 
in its discretion, to levy whatever moneys may be needed 
for school purposes. It should eontrol the expenditure 
el all moneys beyond a fixed and limited amount^ nbk^ 
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niAy safely and adTantegeoatly be left to tfie dberetion 
of the chief ezeeative basiDess officer. It ihould aathor- 
ise, by general resolntioni, the appointment of neeeeeary 
offieert and employees in the basiness department, and 
the lopeirinteDdent, aesiitants, and teachers in the depart- 
ment of instmction, bat it should be allowed to make no 
appointments other than its own clerk. With this nec- 
essary exception, single officers should be charged with 
responsibility for all appointments. 

This plan, not in all, hot in essential particulars, has 
been on trial in the city of Clevelat)d for nearly three 
years, and has worked with Tcry general acceptability. 

If this plan is adopted, the chief executive officer of the 
system is already provided for and his do ties have already 
been indicated. Otherwise it will be necessary for the 
board to appoint such an officer. In that event, the law 
should declare him independent, confer upon him ade- 
quate authority for the performance of xecutive datici, 
and charge him with responsibility. But we know of no 
statutory language capable of making an officer appointed 
by a board, and dependent upon the same board for sup- 
plies, independent in fact of the personal wishes of the 
members of that board. And right here is where the 
troubles rush in to discredit and damage the school 
system. 

We now 4 to the ject of paramonnt importance 

in making a ] for school government in a great 

city, namely, t chi cter of the teaching force and the 

quality of the i i on. A city school system may be 

able to wi d s< abuses on the business side of its 

I i] u ue to perform its functions with 

m rable i eess, b wrongs agunst the instruction 

, in a ) time, prove fatal. The strongest language 

too B. The safety of the republic, the 

' of i ri citizenship, are at stake. Ghivem- 

by the pet no mor^ dangerous pitfall in its 
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road than this, that in the mighty eities of the land the 
eomfortable and intelligent masses, who are diseriminat- 
ing more and more elosely abont the edocation of their 
children, shall become dissatisfied with the soeial status 
of the teachers and the quality of the teaching in the 
common schools. In that event they will edacate their 
children at their own expense, and the pnblic schools will 
become only good enough for those who can afford no 
better. The only way to avert this is by maintaining 
the instruction upon a purely scientific and professional 
footing. This is entirely practicable, but it involves much 
care and expense in training teachers, the absolute elimi- 
nation of favoritism from appointments, the security of 
the right to advancement after appointment, on the basis 
of merit, and a general leadership which is kindly, help- 
ful, and stimulating to individuals, which can secure har- 
monious cooperation from all the members, and lends 
energy and inspiration to the whole body. 

This cannot be secured if there is any lack of authority, 
and experience amply proves that it will not be secured 
if there is any division of responsibility. The whole mat- 
ter of instruction must be placed in the hands of a super- 
intendent of instruction, with independent powers and 
adequate authority, who is charged with full responsibility. 

The danger of inconsiderate or improper action by one 
vested with such powers is, of course, possible, but it is 
remote. Regardless of the legal powers with which he 
may be individually vested, he is in fact and in law a part 
of a large system. He must act through others, and in 
the presence of multitudes. There is great publicity 
abont all he does. When a single officer carries such 
responsibility, he is at the focus of all eyes. There are 
the strongest incentives to right action. He cannot act 
wrongfully without it is known, at least to many persons. 
If he is required to act under and pursuant to a plan, the 
of which have been announced^ aud ^ ^VfiitS^v ^^^ 
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■luJl speak in a momenty a wrong! ol aet will be to known 
the world, and he maat bear the reeponaibility of it, and 
the danger of maladministratioD ie almoet eliminated. 

Moreover, we most eonsider the altematiTe. It ia not 
in doabt All who have had any eontaet with the tabjeet 
are familiar with it It is administration by boards or 
eommittees, the members of which are not competent to 
manage professional matters and doTolop an expert teach- 
ing force. Thoogh necessarily inexperienced, they fre- 
quently assume the knowledge of the most experienoed. 
They over- ride and degrade a superintendent, when they 
have the power to do so, until he becomes their mere 
factotum. For the sake of harmony and the continuanee 
of his position, he concedes, surrenders, and acquiesces in 
their acts, while the continually increasing teaching force 
becomes weaker and weaker, and the work poorer and 
poorer. If he refuses to do this, they precipitate an open 
rupture, and turn him out of his position. Then they 
cloud the issues and shift the responsibility from one to 
another. There are exceptions, of course, but they do not 
change the rule. 

It will be UD profitable to mince words about this all- 
important matter. If the course of study for the public 
schools of a great city is to be determined by laymen, it 
will not be suited to the needs of a conmiunity. If 
teachers are to be appointed by boards or committees, the 
members of which are particularly sensitive to the desires 
of people who have votes or influence, looseness of action 
ia inevitable, and unworthy considerations will frequently 
prevaiL If the action of a board or committee be con- 
ditioned upon the recommendation of a superintendent, 
the plan will not suffice. No one person is stronger than 
the system of which he is a part Such a plan results is 
contests between the board and the superintendents! and 
such a contest is obviously an unequal one. There is little 
donbt of the outcome. In Tecommendin^ f or the ap- 
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pointment of teaehen, the personal wishes of members of 
the board, in particnhur cases, will have to be aeqoiesced in. 
If a teacher, no matter how nnfit, cannot be dropped 
from the list without the approval of a board or com- 
mittee after they have heard from her friends and sympa- 
thizers, she will remain indefinitely in the service. This 
means a low tone in the teaching force and desolation in 
the work of the schools. If the snperintendent accepts 
the situation, he becomes lees and less capable of develop- 
ing a professional teaching service. If he refuses to ac- 
cept it, he is very likely to meet hnmiliation ; dismissal is 
practically inevitable. 

The snperintendent of instruction should be charged 
with no duty save the supervision of the instruction, but 
should be charged with the responsibility of making that 
professional and scientific, and should be g^ven the posi- 
tion and authority to accomplish that end. 

If the board of education is constituted upon the old 
plan, he must be chosen by the board. If it is consti- 
tuted upon the Cleveland plan, he may be appointed by 
the school director, with the approval of two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the council. The latter plan seems 
preferable, for it centralizes the main responsibility of 
this important appointment in a single individual. In 
either case, the law and the sentimtnt of the city should 
direct that the appointee shall be a person liberally edu- 
cated, professionally trained ; one who knows what good 
teaching is, but is also experienced in administration, in 
touch with public affairs, and in sympathy with popular 
feeling. 

The term of the superintendent of instruction should 
be from five to ten years, and until a successor is ap- 
pointed. In our judgment, it should be determinate, so 
that there may be a time of public examination, but it 
should be sufficiently long to enable one to lay founda- 
tione and show results, without being oaxmiflL x^ndAit >V3 ^^ 
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pNJadioet whioh almiTi follow the first oponUioii of «&• 
eioot or drattie plans. The salary should be fixed bj 
law, and not subject to change in the middle of a tens 
or ezeept by law. 

For reasons already soggested, the saperintendent, 
onee appointed, shoold have power to appoint, from an 
eligible list, all assistants and teachers aathoriaed by the 
board, and anlimited anthority to assign them to their 
respectiTc positions, and reassign them or remore them 
from the force at his discretion. 

To secure a position upon the eligible list from idiieh 
appointments may be made, a candidate, if without expe- 
rience, should be required to complete the full four 
years' course of the city high i chools, or its equlTalent, 
and in addition thereto pass the examination of tfie 
board of examiners, and complete at least a year's course 
of professional training in a city normal training school 
under the direction of the superintendent If the candi* 
date has had, say, three years of successful experience as 
a teacher, he should be eligible to app<untment by passing 
an lamination held by a general examining board. This 
board may be appointed by the board of education, but 
should examine none but graduates of the high school and 
training school, unless specially requested so to do by the 
superintendent of instruction. The number admitted to 
the training schools should be limited, and the examina- 
tions should be gauged to the prospective needs of the 
elementary schools for new teachers. The supply of 
new teachers may well be largely, but should not be 
wholly, drawn from this local source. The force will 
gun fresh vitality by some appointments of good and 
experienced teachers from outside. 

The work of putting a large teaching force upon a 
professional basis, of making the teaching scientific and 
capable of arousing mind to action, is so difficult thai a 
layman can scarcely appreciate it It has hardly been 
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commenced, it has osly been made possible, when the 
avenaes of approach to the service have been closed 
against the anqnalified and anworthy. After that the 
sapervision mnst be close and general, as well as sympa^ 
thetic and decisiye. The superintendent mast have ex- 
pert assistants enoagh to learn the characteristics and 
measore the work of every member of the force. They 
most help and encoarage, advise and direct, according to 
the cirenmstances of each case. The work most be re- 
daced to a system and the workers broaght into harmo- 
nious relations. Bach room most show neatness and life, 
and the whole force mast show ardor and enthosiasm. By 
directing the reading, by encoaraging an interchange of 
visits, by organizing dabs for self-improvement, by fre- 
qnent dass and grade and general meetings, the profes- 
sional spirit may be aroased and the work energized. 
Those who show teaching power, versatility, amiability, 
reliability, steadiness, and growth mast be rewarded with 
the highest positions : those who lack fibre, who have no 
energy, who are incapable of enthasiasm, who will not 
work agreeably with their associates, mast go apon the 
retired list. Directness and openness mast be encoar- 
aged. Attempts to invoke social, political, religions, or 
other oatside inflaences to secnre preferment most oper- 
ate to dose the door to advancement In general and 
in particalar, bad teaching mast be prevented. In every 
room a firm and kindly management mast prevail and 
good teaching mast be apparent. All mast work along 
common lines which will ennnre general and essential 
ends. Until a teacher can do this and can be relied apon 
to do it, she mast be helped and directed : when it is 
manifest that she cannot or will not do it, she most be 
dismissed ; when she does show that she can do it and 
wants to do it, she mast be left to exercise her own judg- 
ment and originality and do it in her own way. In the 
iehodroom the teacher mast be seeaxe ag|UBa\ \3D9«si&«fc- 
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•nee. In all the affaira of the lehool her jodgmeBt mnit 
be trofted to the atmoet limit of tafetj. Then judgment 
will ftrengthen, and lelf-reepeet and pablie reepeel win 
grow. The qoalitiei whieh develop in the teaeher win 
derelop in the eehooL To derelop these qoaUtiee with 
any degree of anifonnity, in a large teaching foffee, re- 
quires steady and aniform treatment through a long 
eoarse of years under inperintendenee whieh is profee- 
sional, strong, jost, and eonrageoost whieh has ample ae- 
sistanee and authority, whieh it worthy of puhUe eoafi- 
denee, and knows how to marshal facts, present argn- 
ments, and appeal to the intelligence and integrity of the 
community with success. 

It is the business of the plan of organisatioii to e ec or e 
such superintendence. It cannot be secured throogh an 
ordinary board of education operating on the old plan. 
It is weU known what the influenees are which are erery- 
where preyalent and must incTitably preyent it. It may 
be secured in the law, and it must be secured there, or it 
will not be secured at aU. 

In concluding this portion of the report, the eommittee 
indicates briefly the principles which must neceesariiy be 
obserred in framing a plan of organization and gorem- 
ment in a large city school system. 

Fint — The affairs of the schools should not be mixed 
up with partisan contents or municipal business. 

Second — There should be a sharp distinction between 
legislatiTC functions and ezecutiye duties. 

Third. — Lsgislative functions should be clearly fixed 
by statute and be exercised by a rdatiTcly smaU boardi 
each member of which board is representative of the 
whole city. This board, within statutory limitations, 
should determine the policy of the system, levy taxes, and 
control the expenditures. It should make no appoint- 
ments. Every act should be by a recorded resolution. 
It b preferable that this board be created by iypointment 
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rather than eleddon, and that it he constituted of two 
branehee acting against each other. 

Fcuvth. — Administration should be separated into two 
great independent departments, one of which manages the 
business interests and the other of which superrises the 
instruction. Bach of these should be wholly directed by 
a single official, who is Tested with ample aathority and 
charged with fall responsibility for sound administration. 

Fiifth. — ^The chief ezecutiTe officer on the business 
side should be charged with the care of all property, and 
with the duty of keeping it in suitable condition; he 
should proTide all necessary furnishings and appliances ; 
he should make all agreements and see that they are 
properly performed; he should appoint all assistants, 
janitors, and workmen. In a word, he should do all that 
the law contemplates, and all that the board authorizes, 
concerning the business affairs of the school system, and 
when anything goes wrong, he should answer for it. He 
may be appointed by the board, but we think it preferable 
that he be chosen in the same way the members of the 
board are chosen, and be given a veto upon the acts of 
the board. 

Sixih. — The chief ezecutiYe officer of the department 
of instruction should be giren a long term, and may be 
appointed by the board. If the board is constituted of 
two branches, he should be nominated by the business 
ezecutiye and confirmed by the legislative branch. Once 
appointed, he should be independent He should appoint 
all authorized assistants and teachers from an eligible 
list, to be constituted as provided by law. He should 
assign to duties and discontinue services for cause at his 
discretion. He should determine all matters relating to 
instruction. He should be charged with the responsibility 
of developing a professional and enthusiastic teaching 
force and of making all the teaching scientific and f orce- 
ioL He must perfect the organisation of hjs department, 
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ftnd make and eanry oat plant to aeeompUih this. If ht 
eannot do thU in a reasonaUo timoy he shoold be taper- 
•eded by one who ean. 

The goTernment of a Taat eitj aehool b jitem eoniea te 
hare an aatonomy whieh b Urgel j its own, and almoel in- 
dependent of direction or restraint The volame of boA- 
ness whieh this goremment transacts is represented only 
by millions of dollars ; it ealls not only for the highest 
sagaeity and the ripest ezperienee, but also for moeh 
special information relating to sehool property and sdiool 
affairs. Bren more important than this is the faei that 
this goTsmment controls and determines the edocakional 
policy of the city and carries on the instmetion of tens or 
hnndreds of thousands of children, and this instroetion is 
of little yalae, and perhaps yicioas, unless it is profes- 
sional and scientific. This gOTomment is representattre. 
All citizens are compelled to support it, and all haTe large 
interests which it is bound to promote. Byery parent 
has rights which it is the duty of this school goremment 
to protect and enforce. When goyemment ezaets our 
support of public education, when it comes into our 
homes and takes our children into its custody and in- 
structs them according to its will, we acquire a ri|^t 
which is as exalted as any right of property, or of person, 
or of conscience can be, and that is the right to know 
that the euTironment is healthful, that the management 
is kindly and ennobling, and that the instmetion is 
rational and scientific. It is needless to say to what 
extent these interests are impeded or blocked, or how 
commonly these rights of citizenship and of parentage are 
denied or defied, or how helpless the individual is who 
seeks their enforcement, under the system of school go?^ 
emment which has heretofore obtained in some of the 
great cities of the country. This is not surprising. It is 
only the logical result of the rapid growth of cities, of a 
marrelous adTance in knowledge of what is iieeded in the 
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sehoolS) of the antagoniBm of selfish interests, by which all 
paUie administration, and particolarly school administra- 
tion, is encompassed, and of the lack of plan and system, 
the confusion of powers, the absence of individual responsi- 
bility, in the goyemment of a system ef schools. By the 
censos of 1890 there are seven cities in the United States 
each with a popnlation greater than any one of sixteen 
states. The aggregate population of twelve cities ex- 
ceeds the aggregate population of twenty states. Gov- 
ernment for education certainly requires as strong and 
responsible an organization as government for any other 
purpose. These great centres of population, with their 
vast and complex educational problems, have passed the 
stage when government by the time-honored commission 
will suffice. No popular government ever determined the 
policy and administered the affairs of such large bodies of 
people successfully, ever transacted such a vast volume of 
business satisfactorily, ever promoted high and beneficent 
ends, ever afforded protection to the rights of each indi- 
vidual of the great multitode, unless in its plan of organi- 
zation there was an organic separation of executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions and powers. All the 
circumstances of the case and the uniform experience of 
the world forbid our expecting any substantial solution of 
the problem we are considering until it is well settied in 
the sentiments of the people that the school systems of 
the greatest cities are only a part of the school systems of 
the states of which these cities form a part, and are sub- 
ject to the legislative authority thereof; until there is a 
plan of school government in each city which differenti- 
ates executive acts from legislative functions; which 
emancipates the legislative branch of that government 
from the influence of pelf -seekers ; wluch fixes upon indi- 
viduals the responsibility for executive acts, either per- 
formed or omitted ; which gives to the intelligence of the 
eommnnity the power to influence legislation and exaet 
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psrf eet and eompleto ezeeatioii ; wUeh giret mwrnj dti- 
Mn whose interetU are inoredf or whoee rights are in- 
▼aded, a plaee for eomphont and redress; and whieh 
pats the bosiness interests apon a bosiness footing, the 
teaehing upon an expert basis, and giTestotheinstmetieii 
that proteetion and eneooragemont whieh is Tital to the 
derelopment of all professional and seientiie work. 



On the Training of Teachers. 
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[Report of the Fifteen. Read at the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, February 19, 1895.] 

This report treats of the training of elementary and 
secondary teachers, considering first that training 
which should precede teaching in elementary schools. 
By elementary schools are meant the primary and 
grammar departments of graded schools, and ungraded 
or rural schools. 

That teachers are " bom, not made," has been so 
fully the world's thought until the present century 
that a study of subjects, without any study of prin- 
ciples or methods of teaching, has been deemed quite 
sufiRcient. Modem educational thought and modern 
practice, in all sections where, excellent schools are 
found, confirm the belief that there is a profound 
philosophy on which educational methods are based, 
and that careful study of this philosophy and its ap- 
plication under expert guidance are essential to making 
fit the man born to teach. 

Conditions for projessional training — age and 

attainments. 

It is a widely prevalent doctrine, to which the cus- 
toms of our best schools conform, that teachers of 
elementary schools should have a secondary or high 
school education, and that teachers of high schools 
should have a collegiate education. Your committee 
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believe that these are the minimum acquirements that 
can generally be accepted, that the scholarship, culture, 
and power gained by four years of study in advance of 
the pupils are not too much to be rightfully demanded, 
and that as a rule no one ought to become a teacher 
who has not the age and attainments presupposed in 
the possessor of a high-school diploma. There are 
differences in high schools, it is true, and a high- 
school diploma is not a fixed standard of attainment; 
but in these United States it is one of the most defi- 
nite and uniform standards that we possess, and varies 
less than college degrees vary or than elementary 
schools and local standards of culture vary. 

It is, of course, implied in the foregoing remarks 
that the high school from which the candidate comes 
is known to be a reputable school, and that its diploma 
is proof of the completion of a good four-years' course 
in a creditable manner. If these conditions do not 
exist, careful examination is the only recourse. 

If this condition, high-school graduation or proof 
by examination of equivalent scholarship, be accepted, 
the questions of the age and attainment to be reached 
before entering upon professional study and training 
are already settled. But if a more definite statement 
be desired, then it may be said that the candidate for 
admission to a normal or training school should be 
eighteen years of age and should have studied English, 
mathematics, and science to the extent usually pur- 
sued in high schools, should be able to write readily, 
correctly, and methodically upon topics within the 
teacher^s necessary range of thought and conversation, 
and should have studied, for two or more years, at 
least one language besides English. Skill in music 
and drawing is desirable, particularly ability to sketch 
readily and effectively. '^ 
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Training schools. 

m 

The training of teachers may be done in normal 
schools, normal classes in academies and high schools, 
and in city training schools. To all these the general 
term " training schools " will be applied. Those in- 
structed in these schools will be called pupils while 
engaged in professional study, and pupil-teachers or 
teachers-in-training while in practice-teaching prepar- 
atory to graduation. Teachers whose work is to be 
observed by pupil-teachers will be called model- 
teachers ; teachers in charge of pupil-teachers during 
their p;ractice work will be called critiQ-teachers. In 
some institutions model-teachers and critic-teachers 
are the same persons. The studies usually pursued 
in academies and high schools will be termed academic, 
and those post-academic studies to be pursued before 
or during practice-teaching as a preparation therefor 
will be termed professional. 

Academic studies. 

Whether academic studies have any legitimate 
place in a normal or training school is a question 
much debated. It cannot be supposed that your com- 
mittee can settle in a paragraph a question upon 
which many essays have been written, many speeches 
delivered, and over which much controversy has been 
waged. 

If training schools are to be distinguished from 
other secondary schools, they must do a work not 
done in other schools. So far as they teach common 
branches of study, they are doing what other schools 
are doing, and have small excuse for existence ; but it 
may be granted that methods can practicajfy be 
taught only as to subjects, that the study done in f^ro- 
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How to study is knowledge indispensable to know- 
ing how to teach. The method of teaching can best 
be illustrated by teaching. The attitude of a pupil in 
a training school must be that of a learner whose 
mental stores are expanding, who faces the great 
world of knowledge with the purpose to survey a 
portion of it. If we insist upon a sufficient prepara- 
tion for admission, the question of what studies to 
pursue, and especially the controversy between pro- 
fessional and academic work, will be mainly settled. 

Professional work. 

Professional training comprises two parts: {a) 
The science of teaching, and (Jt) the art of teaching. 

In the science of teaching are included: (1) Psy- 
chology as a basis for principles and methods; (2) 
Methodology as a guide to instruction; (3) School 
economy, which adjusts the conditions of work ; and 
(4) History of education, which gives breadth of 
view. 

The art of teaching \^ best gained: (1) by observa- 
tion of good teaching; (2) by practice-teaching under 
criticism. 

Relative time. 

The existence and importance of each of these ele- 
ments in the training of teachers are generally ac- 
knowledged. Their order and proportionate treat- 
ment give rise to differences of opinion. Some would 
omit the practice work entirely, launching the young 
teacher upon independent work directly from her 
pupilage in theory. Others, and much the greater 
number,^ advise some preparation in the form of 
guided experience before the training be considered 
complete. These vary greatly in their estimate of 
the proportionate time to be given to praAtic^ dsaxvcss^ 
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training. The answers to the question "What pro- 
portion ? " which your committee has received range 
from one-sixteenth to two-thirds as the proportion of 
time to be given to practice. The greater number, 
however, advocate a division of time a'bout equal be- 
tween theory and practice. 

The normal schools incline to the smallest propor- 
tion for practice-teaching, the city training-schools to 
the largest It should be borne in mind, however, 
that city training-schools are a close continuation, 
usually, of high schools, and that the high-school 
courses give a more uniform and probably a more 
adequate preparation than the students entering nor- 
mal schools have usually had. Their facilities for 
practice-teaching are much greater than normal 
schools can secure, and for this reason also practice 
is made relatively more important. As to the relative 
merits of city training-schools and normal schools, 
your committee does not desire to express an opinion ; 
the conditions of education demand the existence of 
bothy and both are necessities of educational advance- 
ment. It is important to add, however, that in the 
judgment of your committee not less than half of the 
time spent under training by the apprentice-teacher 
shonld be given to observation and practice, and that 
this practice in its conditions should be as similar aa 
possible to the work she will later be required to do 
independently. .-- n_ 

Science of teaching — psychology. 

apperception teach that one is ready to 

r truth most readily when he has 

ished a considerable and well-arranged 

M thereon. 

ly observation, and reflection are eaoh 
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most fruitful when a foundation of antecedent knowl- 
edge has been provided. Hence your committee rec- 
ommends that early in their course of study teachers 
in training assume as true the well-known facts of 
psychology and the essential principles of education, 
and make their later study and practice in the light 
of these principles. These principles thus become 
the norm of educational thought, and their truth is 
continually demonstrated by subsequent experience. 
From this time theory and practice should proceed 
together in mutual aid and support. 

Most fundamental and important of the professional 
studies which ought to be pursued by one intending 
to teach is psychology. This study should be pur- 
sued at two periods of the training-school course, the 
beginning and the end, and its principles should be 
appealed to daily when not formally studied. The 
method of study should be both deductive and induc- 
tive. The terminology should be early learned from 
a suitable text-book, and significance given to the 
terms by introspection, observation, and analysis. 
Power of introspection should be gained, guidance in 
observation should be given, and confirmation of 
psychological principles should be sought on every 
hand. The habit of thinking analytically and psy- 
chologically should be formed by every teacher. At 
the close of the course a more profound and more 
completely inductive study of physiological psy- 
chology should be made. In this way, a tendency to 
investigate should be encouraged or created. 

Study of children. 

Modem educational thought emphasizes the opinion 
that the child, not the subject of study, is the guide 
to the teacher's efforts. To know the child is of paxa<- 
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mount importance. How to know the child must be 
an important item of instniction to the teacher in 
training. The child must be studied as to his phjsi- 
caly mentiily and moral conditiop. Is he in good 
health ? Are his senses of sight and hearing normal, 
or in what degrftjp abnormal ? What is his tempera- 
ment? Which of his faculties seem weak or dor- 
mant? Is he eye-minded or ear-minded ? What are 
his powers of attention ? What are his likes and dis- 
likes ? How far is his monil nature developed, and 
what are its tendencies ? Bv what tests can the 
degree of difference between bright and dull children 
be estimated ? 

To study effectively and observingly these and 
similar questions respecting children is a high art. 
No common-sense power of discerning human nature 
is sufficient; though common sense and sympathy go 
a long way in such study. Weighing, measuring, 
elaborate investigation requiring apparatus and lab- 
oiitorj^ methods, are for experts, not teachers in 
training. Above all, it must ever be remembered 
that the child is to be studied as a personality and 
not as an object to be weighed or analyzed. 

Methodology, 

A part of the work under this head must be a study 
of the mental and moral effects of different methods 
of teaching and examination, the relative value of 
individual and class instruction at different periods of 
school life and in the study of different branches. 
The art of questioning is to be studied in its founda- 
tion principles and by the illustration of the best 
examples. Some review of the branches which are to 
be taught may be made, making the teacher's knowl- 
of them ready and distinct as to the relatioDS of 
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the several parts of the subject to one another and of 
the whole to kindred subjects. These and many such 
subjects should be discussed in the class in pedagogy, 
investigation should be begun, and the lines on which 
it can be followed should be distinctly laid down. 

The laws of psychology, or the ^ xpabilities and 
methQds of mind-activity, are themselves the funda- 
mental laws of teaching, which is the act of excitipg 
normal and profitable mind-action. Beyond these 
fundamental laws, the principles of education are to 
be derived inductively. These inductions when 
brought to test will be found to be rational inferences 
from psychological laws and thus founded upon and 
explained by them. 

School economy. 

School economy, though a factor of great impor- 
tance in the teacher's training, caii be best studied by 
the teacher of some maturity and experience, and is 
of more value in the equipment of secondary than of 
elementary teachers. Only its outlines and funda- 
mental principles should be studied in the ordinary 
training-school. _ 

History of education. 

Breadth of mind consists in the power to view facts 
and opinions from the standpoints of others. It is 
this truth which makes the study of history in a full, 
appreciative way so influential in giving mental 
breadth. This general advantage the history of edu- 
cation has in still larger degree, because our interest 
in the views and experiences of those engaged like us 
in training the young enables us to enter more fully 
into their thoughts and purposes than we could into 
those of the warrior or ruler. From the efforta ot t^ 
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man we imagine hia surroundings, which we contrast 
with our own. To the abstract element of theoretical 
truth is added the warm human interest we feel in the 
hero, the generous partisan of truth. The history of 
education is j)articularly full of examples of noble 
purpose, advanced thought, and moral heroism. It is 
inspiring to till our minds with these human ideals. 
We read in the success of the unpractical Pestalozzi 
the award made to self-sacrifice, sympathy, and enthu- 
siasm expended in giving application to a vital truth. 
But with enthusiasm for ideals history gives us 
caution, warns us against the moving of the pendu- 
lum, and gives us points of departure from which to 
measure progress. It gives us courage to attack diffi- 
cult problems. It shows which the abiding problems 
are — those that can be solved only by waiting, and 
not tossed aside by a supreme effort. It shows us the 
progress of the race, the changing ideals of the per- 
fect man, and the means by which men have sought 
to realize these ideals. We can from its study better 
answer the question. What is education, what may it 
accomplish, and how may its ideals be realized ? It 
gives the evolution of the present and explains anom- 
alies in our work. And yet the history of education 
is not a subject to be treated extensively in a training 
school. All but the outlines may better be reserved 
for later professional reading. 

Training in teaching. 

Training to teach requires (1) schools for observa- 
tion, and (2) schools for practice. 

Of necessity, these schools must be separate in pur- 
pose and in organization. A practice-school cannot 
be a model school. The pupil-teachers should have 
the opportunity to observe the best models of the 
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teaching art ; and the manner, methods, and devices 
of the model-teacher should be noted, discussed, and 
referred to the foundation principles on which they 
rest. Allowable modifications of this observed work 
may be suggested by the pupil-teacher and approved 
by the teacher in charge. 

There should be selected certain of the best teachers 
in regular school work, whom the pupil-teachers may 
be sent to observe. The pupil-teachers should take 
no part in the school work nor cause any change 
therein. They should, however, be told in advance 
by the teacher what purpose she seeks to accomplish. 
This excites expectation and brings into consciousness 
the apperceiving ideas by which the suggestions of 
the exercise, as they develop, may be seized and as- 
similated. 

At first these visits should be made in company with 
their teacher of methods, and the work of a single 
class in one subject should be first observed. After 
such visits the teacher of methods in the given subject 
should discuss with the pupil-teachers the work ob- 
served. The pupil-teachers should first describe the 
work they have seen and specify the excellences noted, 
and tell why these thing are commendable and upon 
what laws of teaching they are based. Next, the 
pupil-teachers should question the teacher of methods 
as to the cause, purpose, or influence of things 
noted, and matters of doubtful propriety — if there be 
such — should be considered. Then the teacher in 
turn should question her pupil-teachers as to matters 
that seem to have escaped their notice, as to the mo- 
tive of the model-teacher, as to the reason for the 
order of treatment, or form of question, wherein lay 
the merit of her method, the secret of her power. 
When pupil-teachers have made such observati&ns 
several times^ with several teax^heis, ^xiii m ^^^^t^X. 
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subjectA, the broader investigation may be made as to 
the organization of one of the model rooms, its daily 
programme of recitations and of study, the methods 
of discipline, the relations between pupils and teacher, 
the '^ school spirit," the school movements, and class 
progress. This work should be done before teaching 
groups or classes of pupils is attempted, and should 
form an occasional exercise during the period of prac- 
tice-teaching as a matter of relief and inspiration. If 
an artist requires the suggestive help of a good ex- 
ample that stirs his own originality, why should not 
a teacher ? 

The practice-schooL 

During the course in methodology certain steps 
preparatory to practice-teaching may be taken. 1. 
The pupil-teacher may analyze the topic to be taught, 
noting essentials and incidentals, seeking the connec- 
tions of the subject with the mental possessions of the 
pupils to be considered and the sequences from these 
points of contact to the knowledge to be gained under 
instruction. 2. Next, plans of lessons may be pre- 
pared and series of questions for teaching the given 
subjects. 3. Giving lessons to fellow pupil-teachers 
leads to familiarity with the mechanism of class work, 
such as calling, directing, and dismissing classes, gives 
the beginner ease and self-confidence, leads to careful 
preparation of lessons, gives skill in asking questions, 
and in the use of apparatus. 

The practice-teaching should be in another school, 
preferably in a different building, and should com- 
mence with group-teaching in a recitation-room apart 
from the schoolroom. Actual teaching of small groups 
of children gives opportunity for the study of the 
child-mind in its efforts at reception and assimilation 
of new ideas, and shows the modifications in letson 
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plans that must be made to adapt tlie subject-mat- 
ter to the child's tastes and activities. But the inde- 
pendent charge for a considerable time of a school- 
room with a full quota of pupils, the pupil-teacher and 
the children being much of the time the sole occupants 
of the room, — in short, the realization of ordinary 
school conditions, with the opportunity to go for ad- 
vice to a friendly critic, is the most valuable practice ; 
and no practice short of this can be considered of great 
value except as preparation for this chief form of 
preparatory practice. All this work should have its 
due proportion only, or evil may result. For example, 
lesson plans tend to formalism, to self-conceit, to work 
in few and narrow lines, to study of subjects rather 
than of pupils ; lessons to fellow-pupils make one 
self-conscious, hinder the growth of enthusiasm in 
work, and are entirely barren if carried beyond a very 
few exercises ; teaching groups of children for consider- 
able time unfits the teacher for the double burden of 
discipline and instruction, to bear both of which 
simultaneously and easily is the teacher's greatest 
difl&culty and most essential power. 

A critic-teacher should be appointed to the over- 
sight of two such pupil-teachers, each in charge of a 
schoolroom. The critic may also supervise one or 
more teachers practicing for brief periods daily with 
groups of children. 

The pupil-teachers are now to emphasize practice 
rather than theory, to work under the direction of one 
who regards the interests of the children quite as 
much as those of the teacher-in-training. The critic 
must admit the principles of education and general 
methods taught by the teacher of methodology, but 
she may have her own devices and even special meth- 
ods that need not be those of the teacher of method- 
ology. No harm will come to the tftafilv<feT^-mA,'t^afica% 
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if they learn that principles must be assented to by 
all, but that methods may l)ear the stamp of the per- 
sonality of the teac^her ; that all things must be con- 
sidere<l from the jK)int of view of their effect upon the 
pupils ; the critic maintaining the claims of the chil- 
dren, the tt^acher of methods (conforming to the laws 
of mind and the science of the subjects taught. The 
critics must teiudi for their pupil-teachers and show 
in action the justness of their suggestions. In this 
sense they are modcd-teachers as well as critics. 

The critic should, at the close of school, meet her 
pupil-teachers for a report of their experiences through 
the day : What they have attempted, how they have 
tried to do it, why they did so, and what success they 
gained. Advice cas to overcoming difficulties, encour- 
agement under trial, caution if need be, help for the 
work of to-morrow, occupy the hour. Above' all, the 
critic should be a true friend, a womanly and culti- 
vated woman, and an inspiring companion, whose 
presence is helpful to work and improving to per- 
sonality. 

Length of training-school course. 

There are three elements which determine the time 
to be spent in a training school — the time given to 
academic studies, the time given to professional 
studies, and the time given to practice. The sum of 
these periods will be the time required for the train- 
ing course. Taking these in the inverse order, let us 
consider how much time is required for practice work 
with pupils. The time given to lesson outlines and 
practice with fellow pupil-teachers may be considered 
a part of the professional study rather than of prac- 
tice-teaching. The j)eriod of practice with pupils 
must not be too short, whether we consider the inter- 
ests of the pupils or of the teachers-in-training. An 
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«ffort is usually made to counteract the effect upon 
the children of a succession of crude efforts of teach- 
ers beginning practice by strengthening the teaching 
and supervision through the employment of a consid- 
erable number of model and supervisory teachers, and 
by dividing the pupils into small groups, so that much 
individual work can be done. These arrangements, 
while useful for their purpose, destroy to a consider- 
able degree the usual conditions under which school 
work is to be done, and tend to render the teachers- 
in-training formal and imitative. 

The practice room should be, as far as may be, the 
ordinary school, with the dif&culties and responsibil- 
ities that will be met later. The responsibility for 
order, discipline, progress, records, reports, communi- 
cation with parents and school authorities, must fall 
fully upon the young teacher, who has a friendly 
assistant to whom she can go for advice in the person 
of a wise and experienced critic, not constantly at 
hand, but constantly within reach. 

Between the critic and the teacher-in-training there 
should exist the most cordial and familiar relations- 
These relations are based on the one hand upon an 
appreciation of wisdom and kindness, on the other, 
upon an appreciation of sincerity and effort. The 
growth of such relations, and the fruitage which fol- 
lows their growth, require time. A half-year is not 
too long to be allotted for them. During this half- 
year experience, self-confidence and growth in power 
have been gained ; but the pupil-teacher is still not 
ready to be set aside to work out her own destiny. 
At this point she is just ready for marked advance, 
which should be helped and guided. To remain 
longer with her critic friend may cause imitation 
rather than independence, may lead to contentment 
and cessation of growth. She should now be trania- 
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ferred to the care of a second critic of a different 
personality, but of equal merit. The new critic is 
bound by her duty and her ambition to see that 
the first half year's advancement is maintained in the 
second. The pupil-teacher finds that excellence is 
not all upon one model. The value of individuality 
impresses her. She gains a view of solid principles 
wrapped in diverse characteristics. Her own indi- 
viduality rises to new importance, and the elements of 
a growth not at once to be checked start up within 
her. For the care of the second critic a second half 
year must be allowed, which extends the practice 
work with pupils through an entire school year. For 
the theoretical work a year is by general experience 
proven sufficient The ideal training course is, then, 
one of two years' length. 

Provision for the extended practice which is here 
recommended can be made only by city training- 
schools and by normal schools having connection with 
the schools of a city. To set apart a building of sev- 
eral rooms as a school of practice will answer the pur- 
pose only when there are very few teachers in train- 
ing. In order to give each pupil-teacher a year of 
practice the number of practice rooms must equal the 
number of teachers to be graduated annually from the 
training-school, be the number ten, fifty, or five hun- 
dred. In any considerable city a school for practice 
will not suffice; many schools for practice must be 
secured. This can be done by selecting one excellent 
teacher in each of a sufficient number of school build- 
ings, and making her a critic-teacher, giving her 
charge of two schoolrooms, in each of which, is placed 

pupil- her for training. 

'^ 1 res that .the training shall be done as 

y be under ordinary conditions, brings 

'S at once into the general body of 
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teachers, makes the corps of critics a leaven of zeal, 
and good teaching scattered among the schools. This 
body of critics will uplift the schools. More capable 
in the beginning than the average teacher, led to pro- 
fessional study, ambitious for the best things, they 
make greater progress than they otherwise would do, 
and are sufficient in themselves to inspire the general 
body of teachers. For the sake of the pupil-teachers, 
and the children, too, this plan is best. Its economy 
also will readily be apparent. This plan has been 
tried for several years in the schools of Providence, 
with results fully equal to those herein claimed. 

# 

Tests of success. 

The tests of success in practice-teaching are in the 
main those to be applied to all teaching. Do her 
pupils grow more honest, industrious, polite ? Do 
they admire their teacher ? Does she secure obedi- 
ence and industry only while demanding it, or has she 
influence that reaches beyond her presence ? Do her 
pupils think well and talk well ? As to the teacher 
herself : Has she sympathy and tact, self-reliance and 
originality, breadth and intensity? Is she syste- 
matic, direct, and business-like ? Is she courteous, 
neat in person and in work ? Has she discernment 
of character and a just standard of requirement and 
attainment ? 

These are some of the questions one must answer 
before he pronounces any teacher a success or a 
failure. 

Admission to a training school assumes that the 
pupil has good health, good scholarship, good sense, 
good ability, and devotion to the work of teaching. 
If all these continue to be exhibited in satisfactory 
degree and the pupil goes through the prescribed 
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to the improvement of his schools will labor earnestly 
to improve and especially to professionalize the 
teaching in his high school. The management which 
makes the high school an independent portion of the 
school system, merely attached and loftily superior, 
which limits the supervision and influence of the 
superintendent to the primary and grammar grades, 
is short-sighted and destructive. 

There ought also to be a place and a plan for the 
training of teachers for normal schools. The great 
body of normal and training schools in the United 
States are secondary schools. Those who are to teach 
in these schools need broad scholarship, thorough 
understanding of educational problems, and trained 
experience. To put into these schools teachers whose 
scholarship is that of the secondary school and whose 
training is that of the elementary is to narrow and 
depress, rather than broaden and elevate. 

If college graduates are put directly into teaching 
without special study and training, they trill teach as 
they have been taught. The methods of college pro- 
fessors are not in all cases the best, and, if they were, 
high school pupils are not to be taught nor disci- 
plined as college students are. High school teaching 
and discipline can be that neither of the grammar 
school nor of the college, but is sui generis. To recog- 
nize this truth and the special differences is vital to 
success. This recognition comes only from much ex- 
perience at great loss and partial failure, or by 
happy intuition not usually to be expected, or by defi- 
nite instruction and directed practice. Success in 
teaching depends upon conformity to principles, and 
these principles are not a part of the mental equip- 
ment of every educated person. 

These considerations and others are the occasion of 
a growing conviction, widespread in this land, that 
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secondary teachers should be trained for their work 
even more carefully than elementary teachers are 
trained. This conviction is manifested in the efforts 
to secure normal schools adapted to training teachers 
for secondary schools, notably in Massachusetts and 
New York, and in the numerous professorships of 
pedagogy established in rapidly increasing numbers 
in our colleges and universities. 

The training of teachers for secondary schools is in 
several essential respects the same as that for teach- 
ers of elementary schools. Both demand scholarship, 
theory, and practice. The degree of scholarship re- 
quired for secondary teachers is by common consent 
fixed at a collegiate education. No one — with rare 
exceptions — should be employed to teach in a high 
school who has not this fundamental preparation. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into the work 
of theoretical instruction for secondary teachers. The 
able men at the head of institutions and departments 
designed for such work neither need nor desire advice 
upon this matter. And yet for the purposes of this 
report it may be allowable to point out a plan for the 
organization of a secondary training school. 

Let it be supposed that two essentials have been 
found in one locality, (1) a college or university hav- 
ing a department of pedagogy and a department of 
post-graduate work; (2) a high school, academy, or 
preparatory school whose managers are willing to 
employ and pay a number of graduate students to 
teach under direction for a portion of each day. 
These two conditions being met, we will suppose that 
pedagogy is offered as an elective to the college 
seniors. 

Two years of instruction in the science and art of 
teaching are to be provided ; one, mostly theory with 
some practice, elective during the senior year ; the 
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other, mostly practice with some theory, elective for 
one year as i)08t-gra<luate work. 

During the senior year is to be studied : — 

The science of teaching. 

The elements of this science are : — 

I. Psychology in its physiological, apperceptive, 
and experimental features. The period of adoles- 
cence here assumes the prominence that childhood has 
in the psychological study preparatory to teaching in 
lower schools. This is the period of beginnings, the 
beginning of a more ambitious and generous life, a 
life having the future wrapped up in it; a transition 
period, of mental storm and stress, in which egoism 
gives way to altruism, romance has charm, and the 
social, moral, and religious feelings bud and bloom. 
To guide youth at this formative stage, in which an 
active fermentation occurs that may give wine or vine- 
gar according to conditions, requires a deep and sym- 
pathetic nature, and that knowledge of the changing 
life which supplies guidance wise and adequate. 

II. Methodology : A discussion of the principles 
of education and of the methods of teaching the 
studies of the secondary schools. 

III. School economy should be studied in a much 
wider and more thorough way than is required for 
elementary teachers. The school systems of Crer- 
many, France, England, and the leading systems of 
the United States should also be studied. 

IV. History of education, the tracing of modem 
doctrine back to its sources ; those streams of influ- 
ence now flowing and those that have disappeared in 
the sands of the centuries. 

V. The philosophy of education as a division of 
an all-involving philosophy of life and thought in 
which unity is found. 
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The art of teaching. 

This includes observation and practice. The ob- 
servation should include the work of different grades 
and of different localities, with minute and searching 
comparison and reports upon special topics. How 
does excellent primary work differ from excellent 
grammar grade work ? How do the standards of ex- 
cellence differ between grammar grades and high 
school grades? Between high school and college 
work ? What are the arguments for and against co- 
education in secondary schools, as determined by ex- 
perience ? What are the upper and lower limits of 
secondary education as determined by the nature of 
the pupiPs efforts ? 

In the college class in pedagogy much more than in 
the elementary normal school can the class itself be 
made to afford a means of practice to its members. 
Quizzes may be conducted by students upon the chap- 
ters of the books read or the lectures of the profes- 
sors. These exercises may have for their object 
review, or improved statement, or enlarged inference 
and application, and they afford an ample opportunity 
to CTiltivate the art of questioning, skill in which is 
the teacher's most essential accomplishment. 

The head of the department of pedagogy will, of 
course, present the essential methods of teaching, and 
the heads of other departments may lecture on meth- 
ods pertaining to their subject of study ; or secondary 
teachers of known success may still better present the 
methods now approved in the several departments of 
secondary work. 

Post-graduate year. 

To those graduates who have elected pedagogy in 
their senior year may be offered the opportunity of 
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further study in this department, with, [such other 
post-graduate work as taste and o])portunity permit. 
From those selecting advanced work in pedagogy the 
board in charge of the affiliated secondary school 
should elect as many teachers for its school as are 
needed, employing them for two-thirds time at one- 
half the usual pay for teachers without experience. 
Under the professor of pedagogy of the college, the 
principal, and the heads of departments of the school 
these student-teachers should do their work, receiving 
advice, criticism, and illustration as occasion requires. 
The time for which they are employed would provide 
for two hours of class work and about one hour of 
clerical work or study while in charge of a school- 
room. These student-teachers should be given abun- 
dant opi)ortunity for the charge of pupils while recit- 
ing or studying, at recess and dismissals, and should 
have all the responsibilities of members of the faculty 
of this school. Their work should be inspected as 
frequently as may be by the heads of the departments 
in which they teach, by the principal of the school, 
and by the professor of pedagogy. These appoint- 
ments would be virtually fellowships with an oppor- 
tunity for most profitable experience. 

In the afternoon of each day these students should 
attend to college work and especially to instruction 
from the professor in pedagogy, who could meet them 
occasionally with the heads of the departments under 
whose direction they are working. 

On Saturdays a seminary of two hours' duration 
might be held, conducted by the professor of pedagogy 
and attended by the student-teachers and the more 
ambitio teachers of experience in the vicinity. 
I Be I linaries would^ doubtless, be of great profit 

>f participants, and the greater to each 
other. (Such a training school for 
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secondary teachers in connection with Brown Univer- 
sity and the Providence high school is contemplated 
for the coming year.) 

It will not be needful to specify further the advan- 
tages to the student-teachers. The arrangement like 
wise affords advantage to the affiliated school, espec- 
ially in the breadth of view this work would afford 
to the heads of departments, the intense desire it 
woTild beget in them for professional skill, the num- 
ber of perplexing problems which it would force them 
to attempt the solution of. 

The visits of the professor of pedagogy, and the 
constant comparison he would make between actual 
and ideal conditions, would lead him to seek the im- 
provement, not only of the students in practice, but 
of the school as a whole. 

When several earnest and capable people unite in a 
mutual effort to improve themselves and their work, 
all the essential conditions of progress are present. 

Horace S. Tarbell, Chairman, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Edward Brooks, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas M. Balliet, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Newton C. Dougherty, 
Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, 111. 

Oscar H. Cooper, 
Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, Tex. 
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Afe and intereit should be condensed into about twenty paget* 
Cancellation, factoring, proportion, evolution, and iuTolution 
should be retained. Cancellation and factoring should be 
strongly emphasixed, owing to their immense value in shorten- 
ing work in arithmetic, algebra, and in more advanced subjects. 
Some drill in the Metric System should not be omitted. 

3. As TO MENTAL ARITHMETIC : Till the end of the fourth 
year the pupil does not need a text-book of mental arithmetic. 
So far his work in arithmetic should be about equally divided 
between written and mental. At the beginning of the fifth year, 
in addition to his written arithmetic, he should begin a mental 
arithmetic and continue it three years, reciting at least four 
mental arithmetic lessons each week. The length of the recita- 
tion should be twenty minutes. A pupil well drilled in mental 
arithmetic at the end of the seventh year, if the school age begins 
at six, is far better prepared to study algebra than the one who 
has not had such a drill. There are a few problems in arithme- 
tic that can be solved more easily by algebra than by the ordi- 
nary processes of arithmetic, but there are many numerical 
problems in equations of the first deg^e that can be more easily 
handled by mental arithmetic than by algebra. To attack arith- 
metical problems by algebra is very much like using a tremen- 
dous lever to lift a feather. Those who have found a great 
stumbling-block in arithmetical ^^ conundrums " have, if the in- 
side facts were known, been looking in the wrong direction. A 
deficiency of ** number-brain-cells *' will afford an adequate 
explanation. 

4. Rearrangement of subjects : There should be a rear- 
rangement of the topics in arithmetic so that one subject natu- 
rally leads up to the next. As an illustration, it is easily seen 
that whole numbers and fractions can be treated together, and 
that with U. S. money, when the dime is reached, is the proper 
time to beg^in decimals, and that when a ** square** in surface 
measure first comes up, the next step is the square of a number 
as well as its square root, and that solid measure logically lands 
the learner among cubes and cube-roots. When he learns that 
1 728 cubic inches make one cubic foot he is prepared to find the 
edge of the cube. What is meant here is pointing the way to 
the next above. All depends upon the teacher's ability to lead 
the pupil to see conditions and relations. My contention is that 
truth, so far as one is capable of taking hold of it when it is 
properly presented, is always a simple affair. 
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5. As TO ALGEBRA : If algebra be commenced at the middle 
of the seyenth year, let the pupil go at it in earnest, and keep 
at it till he has mastered it. Here the best opportunities will be 
afforded him to connect his algebraic knowledge to his arith- 
metical knowledge. He builds the one on top of the other. 
The skillful teacher always insists that the learner shall estab- 
lish and maintain this relationship between the two subjects. 
To switch around the other way appears to me to be the same 
as to omit certain exercises in the common algebra, because 
they are more briefly and elegantly treated in the calculus. It 
is admitted that a higher branch of mathematics often throws 
much light on the lower branches, but these side-lights should 
be employed for the purpose of leading the learner onward to 
broader generalizations. Unless one sees the lower clearly, the 
higher is obscure. Build solidly the foundation on arithmetic 
— written and mental — and the higher branches will be more 
easily mastered and time saved. 

History of the United States, 

In teaching this branch in the public schools, there does not 
appear, so far as I can see, any substantial reason why the 
pupils should not study and recite the history of the Rebellion 
in the same manner that they do the Revolutionary War. 
The pupils discuss the late war and the causes that led to it 
with an impartiality of feeling that speaks more for their good 
sense and clear judgment than any other way by which their 
knowledge can be tested. They may not get hold of all the 
causes involved in that conflict, but they get enough to under- 
stand the motives which caused the armies to fight so heroic- 
ally, and why the people, both North and South, staked every- 
tiiing on the issue. Just as the men who faced each other for 
four years and met so often in a death grapple will sit down 
now and quietly talk over their trials, sufferings, and conflicts, 
so do their children talk over these same stirring scenes. 
They, too, so far as my experience extends, are singularly free 
from bitterness and prejudice. It is certainly a period of his- 
tory that they should Jtudy. 

The spelling-book. 

In addition to the '^ spelling-lists," I would supplement with 
a good spelling-book. So far, no "word-list," however well se- 
lected, has supplied the place of a spelling-book. All those schools 
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that threw out the tpelling-book And undertook to teach tpell- 
ing incidentally or by word-lista failed, and for the same reaaon 
that grammar, arithmetic, geogn4>hy, and other branches can- 
not be taught incidentally as the pupil or the class reads Robin- 
son Crusoe, or any similar work. It is an independent stndy 
and as such should be pursued. 



BY CHARLB8 B. GILBERT, OP ST. PAUL. 

While affixing my signature to the report of this Committee, 
as expressing substantial agreement with most of its leading 
propositions, I beg leave also to indicate my dissent from cer- 
tain of its recommendations and to suggest certain additions 
which, in my judgment, the report requires. 

1 . There are other forms of true correlation which should be 
included with the four mentioned in the first part of the report 
and which should be as clearly and fully treated as are these 
four. 

The first is that form of correlation which is popularly under- 
stood by the name, and which is also called by some writers 
concentration, co-ordination, unification, and alludes in general 
to a division of studies into content and form; by content 
meaning that upon which it is fitting that the mind of the child 
should dwell, and by form the means or modes of expression 
by which thoughts are communicated. Or, it may be thus ex- 
pressed : The true content of education is (1), philosophy or 
the knowledge of man as to his motives and hidden springs of 
action indicated in history and literature, and (2) science, the 
knowledge of nature, and its manifestations and laws. Its 
form is art, which is the deliberate, purposeful, and effectiye 
expression to others of that which has been produced within 
man by contact with other men and with nature, and is com- 
monly referred to as divided into various arts, such as reading, 
writing, drawing, making, and modeling. The relation of con- 
tent and form is that of principle and subordinate, the latter 
receiving its chief value from the former. In a true education 
they are so presented to the mind of the child that he instinct- 
ively and unconsciously grasps this relation and is thereby 
lifted into a higher plane of thinking and living than if the 
various arts are taught, as they too commonly are, without 
reference to a noble content. This relation of form to con- 
tent is vgauely referred to in the report, but nowhere de^nitely 
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treated. It seems to me that it is a true form of correlation, 
and, as such, deserres special and definite treatment. More- 
oyer, it is at present much in the minds of the teachers of this 
country, often in forms that are misleading and harmful. The 
fact that it adds the important element of interest to the dry 
details of common school life makes it especially attractive to 
progressive and earnest teachers, and this Committee should 
recognize its importance and make such an utterance upon it as 
will guide the average teacher to a clear comprehension of its 
meaning and to a wise use of it in the schoolroom. 

Second, there is a still higher form of correlation which is 
definitely referred to later in the report as that ** of the several 
branches of human learning in the unity of the spiritual view 
furnished by religion to our civilization." This in the report 
is assigned absolutely to the province of higher education. 
While I do not wish to dissent wholly from this view, since it 
is doubtiess true that this higher unity cannot be comprehen- 
sively stated for the use of a child, yet a wise teacher can so 
present subjects to even a young child that a sense of the unity 
of all knowledge will, to a certain degree, be unconsciously 
developed in his mind. In regard to certain of the great divis- 
ions of human knowledge, this relation is so evident that they 
cannot be properly presented at all unless the relation be made 
dear. Such studies are history and geography. 

2. The recommendations upon the subject of language should 
be broadened to cover the production of good English by 
the child himself, with the suggestion of suitable topics and 
proper methods. This report confines itself to the absorptive 
side of education and ignores that development of power over 
nature, man, and self, which comes from free exercise of facul- 
ties and free expression of thought. The study of lahgfuage 
as something for the child to use himself, the great means by 
which he is to assert his place in civilization, and exert his 
infinence for good, is nowhere referred to except in the vaguets 
way. This statement in regard to language applies almost 
equally well to drawing, and here is made evident the impor- 
tance of the form of correlation to which I have just referred. 
The proper material for the training of the child in expression 
is that which is furnished by the study of man and nature. 
13Sb mind being filled with high themes, he asserts his individu- 
ality, expresses himself in regard to them, and thereby gains at 
pace both a closer and clearer comprehension of what he has 
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stadied, and also the power by which he may become a factor 
in his generation. 

3. I woald wish to omit the word ** weekly *' where it occurs 
in the discussion of the subjects of general history and science, 
unless it be understood to mean that an amount of tinle in the 
school year equiralent to sixty minutes weekly be giren to 
each of these subjects. It is often better to condense these 
studies into certain portions of the year, giving more time to 
them each week, and using them as the basis, to a certain 
degree, of language work. I believe that, especially with 
young children, clearer concepts are produced by such con- 
nected study, pursued for fewer weeks, than by lessons seyen 
days apart. 

4. In my judgment manual training should not be limited to 
the seventh and eighth grades, but should begin in the kinder- 
garten with the simple study of form from objects and the 
reproduction in paper of the objects presented, and should ex- 
tend, in a series of carefully graded lessons, through all the 
grades, leaving, however, the heavier tools, such as the plane, 
for the seventh and eighth grades. By these means an interest 
is kept up in the various human industries, sympathy for all 
labor is created, and a certain degree of skill is developed; 
moreover, the interest of the pupils in their school is greatly en- 
hanced. Manual training has often proved the magnet by 
which boys at the restless age have been kept in school instead 
of leaving for some gainful occupation. 

5. I desire to suggest that geometry may be so taught as to 
be a better mathematical study than algebra to succeed or accom- 
pany arithmetic in the seventh and eighth grades. I do not 
refer particularly to inventional geometry, to which the Ck>m- 
mittee accords a slighting attention, but to constmctive geom- 
etry and the simplest propositions in demonstrative geometry, 
thus involving the comprehension of the elementary geometric 
forms and their more obvious relations. This study may be 
made of special interest in connection with manual training and 
drawing, while it presents fewer difficulties to the immature 
mind than the abstractions of algebra, since it connects more 
directly with the concrete, by which its presentation may often 
be aided. 

6. While agreeing fully with the majority of the Committee 
that the full scientific method should not be applied to the study 
•f elementary science by young children, yet I am compelled to 
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faror more of experimentation and observation by the child, 
and less of telling by the teacher than the report would seem 
to faror. 

7. I would go farther than the majority of the Committee, 
and insist that, except in rare cases, there should be no special- 
ization of the teaching force below the high school, and that 
eren in the first years of the high school, so far as possible, 
specialization should be subordinated to a general caro of the 
child's welfare and oversight of his methods of study, which 
are impossible when a corps of teachers give instruction, each 
in one subject, and see the student only during the hour of 
recitation. 

8. While in the maih I agree with the bald statements under 
the head ^^ Correlation by synthesis of studies," since reference 
is made to only a very artificial mode of synthesis not at all in 
vogue in this country, I must dissent emphatically from this 
portion of the report as by inference condemning a most im- 
portant department of correlation, to which I have referred 
earlier. The doctrine of concentration is not necessarily arti- 
ficial ; rather it refers to the higher unity, of which this Com- 
mittee has spoken in glowing terms as belonging to the prov- 
ince of higher education. It also includes the division of the 
school curriculum into content and form, which this Committee 
inf erentially adopts in its treatment of language. I do not be- 
lieve, any more than do the majority of the Committee, that 
the entire course of study can be literally and ezactiy centred 
about a single subject, nor do I believe in any artificial correla- 
tion ; but there is a natural relation of all knowledges, which 
this Committee admits in various places, and which is the basis 
of a proper synthesis of studies, according to the psychological 
principle of apperception. 

9. If by the term ^^ oral," as applied to lessons in biography 
and in natural science, the Committee means, as the word 
would imply, that the instruction is to be given in the form of 
lectures by the teacher, I cannot in full agree with the Commit- 
tee's conclusions. As I have already stated, in natural science 
the work should be largely that of observation, and in history 
and biography, while in the very lowest grades the teachers 
should tell the children stories, as soon as it is possible the 
desired information should be obtained by the student through 
reading. , To this end the reading lesson in school should be 
properij correlated with his other studies, and he should be 
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adriied as to hlf home reading. The infonnatioo thai obtained 
should be the sabiect of conrenation in the class, and should 
furnish the material for much of the written language work of 
the cliildren. 

10. I must dissent emphatically and entirely from that por- 
tion of the report which recommends that a text-book in gram- 
mar be introduced into the fifth year of the child's school life. 
It is a question in my mind whether it would not be better if the 
text-book were not introduced into the gprades below the high 
school at all. Certainly it should not appear before the ser- 
entli year. Such knowledge of grammar as will familiarize the 
child with the structure of the sentence, the basis of all lan- 
guage and as will enable him to use correctly forms of 8i>eech 
which the necessities of expression require, should be giren orally 
by the teacher in connection with the child's written work, when 
needed ; but against the introduction of a text-book upon gram- 
mar, the most abstruse of all the subjects of the school curricu- 
lum, when the pupil is not more than ten years old, I must protest 
Instead of that, the child should devote much time, some every 
day, to writing upon proper themes in the best English he can 
command, furnishing occasion to the teacher to correct such 
errors as he may make, and acquiring by use acquaintance with 
the correct forms of grammar. If, as will doubtless be the 
case in most cities, local conditions render the introduction of 
Latin into the eighth grade inadvisable, this study of grammar 
may be made in that grade somewhat more intensive. 

11. If by a text-book in geography is meant that which is 
commonly understood by the term, and not simply geographical 
reading matter, in my judgment, it should not be introduced 
earlier than the fifth year. 

These suggestions and expressions of dissent, if approved by 
the Conmiittce, would necessitate some change in the prognunme 
submitted, the most important of which would be the TnnWng 
room for the production of English in the grades. This could 
be provided in the first and second grades by taking some of the 
time devoted to penmanship and doing the work partly in con- 
nection with the reading classes. In the third and fourth grades 
it should take some of the time devoted to penmanship and 
should be studied also in connection with geography and reading, 
and in the fifth and sixth grades it should take all of the time 
given to grammar. 

I regret to be compelled to express dissent upon to ma^y 
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points, but as most of them appear to me vital and as the differ- 
ences appear to be not merely superficial but fundamental, 
affecting and affected by one's entire educational creed, I cannot 
do otherwise. To most of the report I most gladly give my 
assent and approval. 

BY L. H. JONES, OF CLEVELAND. 

I agree most heartily with the main features of the foregoing 
report of the sub-conmiittee on correlation of studies. It is so 
admirable in its analysis of subjects and in its statement of 
comparative education values, and so suggestive in its practical 
applications to teaching, that I regret to find myself appearing 
in any way to dissent from its conclusions. Indeed, my princi- 
pal objection is not against anything contained in the report 
(unless it be against a possible inference which might be drawn 
at one point), but it refers rather to what seems to me to be an 

omission. 

In addition to all the forms of correlation recommended in the 

report, it seems to me possible to make a correlation of subjects 

in a programme in such way that the selection of subject-matter 

may be to some extent from all fields of knowledge. These 

selections should be such as are related to one another so as to 

be mutually helpful in acquisition. They should be the main 

features of knowledge in the different departments. 

These different departments from which the chosen subjects 
fihould be taken must be fundamental ones and must be suffi- 
ciently numerous to represent universal culture. The report 
itself indicates conclusively what these are. 

Reference is made in the report to various attempts that have 
been made to correlate subjects of study. 

A very just criticism is made upon that attempt at correlation 
by the use of the story of Robinson Crusoe as a centre of correla- 
tion. It is distinctly pointed out in the report that the expe- 
riences of Robinson Crusoe are lacking in many of the elements 
of universal culture, and in many elements of education needed 
to adjust the individual properly to the civilization of our time 
and country. It is equally evident that the attempt to make 
this story the centre of correlation leads directly to trivial exer- 
oises in other subjects in order to make them ^' correlate*' with 
Robinson Crusoe. It is 'also shown in the report that it natu- 
rally leads to fragmentary knowledge of many subjects very 
mu<sh inferior to that clear, logically connected knowled^ of sl 
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■abject which rnajr be had by pursaing it witlioat reference to 
correlating it with all others. 

It if at thii point that in my judgmi*nt a wrong inference i* 
permitted by the report. 

It doei not, as it seems to me, follow that, because correlation 
bas^d '^'^ Robinson Crusoe is a failure, all correlations hATing^ 
the same general purpose will necessarily prorc failures. For 
my own part, I do not believe that c<}rrelation needs any ^^ centre i'^ 
oataide the child and its natural actirities. If, howerer, it 
teems wiser to girc special prominence to any giren field of 
acquisition, it should, in my judgment, be accorded to language 
and its closely related subjects — reading, spelling, writing, com* 
poiing, study of literature, etc., etc. Indeed, language as a 
mode of expression is organically related to thinking, in all 
fields of knowledge, as form is related to content. A ^' system** 
or ^^ programme'* of correlation on tliis basis would seek for 
fundamental ideas in all the leading branches and make them 
themes of thought and occasions of language exercises. The 
selections would omit all trivialities in all subjects, and would 
not attempt to correlate for the mere sake of correlation ; but 
would seek to correlate wherever by such correlation kindred 
themes may be made to illuminate one another. To illustrate, 
concrete problems in arithmetic would be sought that would 
dearly develop and illustrate mathematical ideas and their i^pii' 
cation ; but in a secondary way these problems would be sought 
for in the various departments of concrete knowledge — geogra- 
phy, history, physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, politic 
cal, industrial, or domestic economy. But none of these themes 
would be so relied upon for problems as to compel one to choose 
unreasonable or trivial relations on which to base them. The 
problems themselves should represent true and important facts 
and relations of the other subjects as surely and rigidly as they 
should involve correct mathematical principles; and all such 
•xerdses should be rightly related to the child's education in 
language. 

In like manner, when a child is engaged in nature study of 
any kind, some valuable problems in mathematics may be found 
rightly related both to the subject directly in hand and the 
child's natural progress in arithmetic. Also many of the lessons 
in nature study are directly related to some of the finest liter- 
ature erer produced, in which analogies of nature are made the 
means of expression for the finest and most delicate of the k 
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experiences. When the child has mastered the physical facta 
on which the literary inspiration is based is the true time to give 
him the advantage of the study of such literature. These ideas 
are not only rightly related to one another, but to the mind itself. 
It is, so to speak, the nascent moment when the mind can easily 
and fully master what might else remain an impenetrable mys- 
tery ; and all because subjects and occasion have come into happy 
conjunction. 

This is not the place in which to attempt any elaboration of 
such a system of correlation. But I feel that its absence from 
the report may make many persons feel that the latter is so fai 
incomplete. 



BT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, OF BROOKLYN. 

With the main lines of thought in this report I find myself in 
agreement. With many of its det^s, however, I am not in 
accord. I regret to have to express my dissent from its conclu- 
•ions in the following particulars : — 

1. The report makes too little of the uses of grammar as sup- 
plying canons of criticism which enable the pupil to correct his 
own English, and as furnishing a key (grammatical analysis) 
that gives him the power to see the meaning of obscure or in- 
volved sentences. 

2. For the study of literature, complete works are to be pre- 
ferred to the selections found in school readers. 

3. That species of language exercise known as paraphrasing 
I regard as harmful. 

4. The study of number should not be omitted from the first 
year in school. Practice in the primary operations of arith- 
metic should not be omitted from the seventh and eighth years. 
The quadratic equation should be reserved for the high school. 

5. The foreign language introduced into the elementary 
school course should be a modern language — French or Ger- 
man. Latin should be reserved for those who have time and 
' opportunity to master its literature. 

6. In the general programme of studies, the school day is 
cut up into too many short periods. The tendency of such a 
programme as that in the text would be to destroy repose of 
mind and render reflection almost an impossibility. 

7. I desire to express my agreement with the opinions 
stated in Sections 2, 8, 6, and 9 of Mr. Gilbert's dissenting 
opinkn; and, in the main, with what Mr. Jones says on the 
torrelafCion of studies. 



Dissent from Dr. Draper's Report 



BT BDWIN P. 8BATBS, BOSTON. 

I find myself in general accord with the doctrines of the 
report There is only one feature of it from which I feel 
obliged to dissent, and that is an important though not neces- 
sarily a rital one. I refer to the office of school director. I 
see no need of sach an officer elected by the people, and I do 
see the danger of his becoming a part of the political organiza- 
tion for the dispensation of patronage. 

All power and anthority in school affairs should reside ulti- 
mately in the board of education, consisting of not more than 
eight persons appointed by the mayor of the city, to hold office 
four years, two members retiring annually and eligible for re- 
appointment once and no more. This board should appoint as 
its chief officer a superintendent of instruction, whose tenure 
should be during good behavior and efficiency, and whose pow- 
ers and duties should be to a large exteut defined by statute 
law, and not wholly or chiefly by the regulations of the board 
of education. The superintendent of instruction should hare 
a seat and voice but not a vote in the board of education. The 
board of education should also appoint a business agent, and 
define his powers and duties in relation to all matters of build- 
ings, repairs, and supplies, substantially as set forth in the 
report in relation to the school director. 

All teachers should be appointed and annually reappointed 
or recommended by the superintendent of instruction, until 
after a sufficient probation they are appointed on a tenure dur- 
ing good behavior and efficiency. 

All matters relating to courses of study, text-books, and ex- 
aminations should be left to the superintendent and his assist- 
ants, constituting a body of professional experts who should be 
regarded as alone competent to deal with such matters, and 
>e held accountable therefor to the board of edvcation 
I general way, and not in particular details. 
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BT ALBBBT G. LA17B, CHICAGO. 

I eoneor in the recoinmendations of the sub-committee on 
the Orgpanization of City School Systems as^summarized in^the 
conclading portion of the report, omitting in item THiRDTthe 
words, *^And that it be constituted of two branches acting 
against each other." Omit fifth, ^' But we think it preferable 
that he be chosen in the same way that members of the board 
are chosen and be given veto power upon the acts of the board." 
I recommend that the veto power be given to the president of 
the board. 



Discussion on Report of Dl Harris. 



WmAxm M. MoMubbt. JVmUm Bek^ BnfmUi Uj 
Im?« BO ntevMt to th« dlMBti^ opiaioM, tal will to 
Ito MRtlallM fai tto Bids tody of tto nport. SoIh^v* 
totoMd to tto aOaitlM of oocfoUftloa; my naiito wdm to that, 
Md to lli laflMMOoa tto oowoo of itady. 

Tto ttddMi ty Mto Anold laH aigkl nfMrnd to MMlaliiB. 
TtolUolmnio BoHaaaeotd wUk tto Npotl of fl?o to nfHdto 
Ihii Mbjoot Wo to?o tooa utof iwo ■ywNiyaite ooRolalkB— 
MfttdfaftdoB tad ooMoatiatkMi. Maay ponoM tovo geltoa Itoir 
doAidtioa thtooffk ttoir IdoM of ooMoattalioii. Poopto toivt to 
Btod, M IiiBdintaBd li, motoly tto rolatioa of otodiM to tM ■■- 
Lot mo sWo OM Off two mmploi to additkm to toU algtof i 
Lot mo loior to Sffypt Tto gooftaphy will 
ally tako tto Nilo, tto diawioff will tato vp o«idtoaid 
tto papil will doal with tto pytaaiid aad tto trtoagto to 
matlflo, and with laaguogo work to tto wliolo oabjoot I gtoa tto* 
ai a limplo illnotratioo of ooaooatratloa. 

I tara to tho part of tto roport wtoia ttoy tato «p oottitolioa 
ty iyattoiia of otadioi; ttot, ai I aadorataad It, wao tto ilumthl 
to tho miad of Mto Aniold, aad it io what io to my awa adad. 
Ttoy tato op tho inbjeet of Robiaooa Onwoo. I thiak thay itoald 
look iato it fnrthor, tot it io act my parpooo to dofoad l?nlilaw 
Oraooo. Thoy hoTo takon tho otory of Bobtaooa Oraooa at a lypa 
aad thoy toro oondomaod that ai a typo. Wo may tfdak ttoy 
ato Biaialy at tto itory of Robiaoon Oraooo oloao, bal Itoy 
my, ** Yoor oommittoo weald eall attoatloa to tkii ooaaie 
tioa to tho importaaoo of tto podafogioal prtoelplo of aaaly 
m aad loolatioB ai proeodiag oyathooio aad oofffalaHoa. Tton 
ihoald to rigid ioolatioB of tto olomoato of oaoh btaaok foa tto 
parpooo of gottiag a oloar porooptioa of what io iadlTldaal aad pa- 
oaliar to a opoeial proTiooo of loaratog." 

Ttoy ware ai ogaiait toTtogotadim oloooly tlod togtttog. Thif 
do Bot roaliio, ai it oiomi to mo, that tto ehiof laalt of av pamal 
itadioi io that thoy do aol oapport oaoh othov. Tto lapoH ki q^ 
poiod from priaelplo to thk ktod of oorrolattoa. Thoy 
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to thii Buifctor in Umm worda : " Your eommittM hM alzwidy mta- 
iiiNMd a ipeoiM of ftralty oonolaiioB wkoroia tho ottampfc io mado 
to itady oil Iho bvooohei fai oooh, nuiopplyiiiK Jooolok'i maidm, 
' oil io la oIL'" Forilior thoo ihot, thoy ihow o lofRO loek of 
oympotfiy with thii polat Thoy hoTOoo olloakm to tho look thai 
tho difforoat wiflaooo hoTO a nlotioBftliip with ono aaothor. By 
thiif ominioBi, ai woll ai thoir porftlTO itatomoato, thoyahow thoiv 
^ppoaiag attttndo towacd oonolotioii. 

Thoy talk ahout haTing a pfopor aoqaoaoo to tho ■fendiot,^ lh«y 
<do not indot upon it Ifom priaoiplo. Thoy My, " Tho moat pzao- 
tioal kaowlodico of all, it wQi ho admittod, it a kaowlodico of 
hmnan natoiOa— a kaowlodico tfiat oaabloi ono to oomhino with Uo 
loUow-mon and to ■haio with thorn tho phyiiool and tpiiitaal 
woolth of tho zaoo. Of thia high ohataotor 00 homanhdng or oivil- 
lijng ofo tho loTorito worki of litoratozo loand in tho Mhool nad- 
on, ahont ono hnndrod ond fifty Knglirfi and Amorioan wzitani 
hciag drawn npon lor tho matorial." In othov wordo, thoy am in 
sympathy with tho tozt-book loadoro. In onloioing tfiat poini 
Inrthot, "Inthofintthroo yean tho rooding diofald holhnitodto 
pioeoo in tho oolloqnial itylo, hut oolootiono from tho olomiw of tho 
langnago in prooo ond pootry ■hall ho road to tho pnpil from thno 
to tfano." "In tho yoan from tho fifth to tho oighth thoio dionld 
bo ooBM folding of ontiro itoriee, mieh ai Gnlli?or't TroTolo, Bob- 
tnoon GroMo," and m forth. 

Ao I nadorotaad it, wo ihonld havo wholeo in litoratnro from tho 
btgiamng. Thoro aro sixty pogoi in thia roport, only two of thim 
rofor to tho ■nbjeot of oonoontrationy ond thoy oondomn thot mbjaol 
from prinoiplo. Thoy ihow that thoy do aot, from prlneiplo, foTOV 
iho idoa of oonnootod thought. That if my first point — opposition 
to tho wholo mattor. [Applanso.] 

Tho noxt point is, What do thoy disenss f [Lsnghtor.] Thoy 
hoTO f onr points in thoir dofinitioa of oorrolatioii. Tho f onrth polnk 
Is tho ohiof snbJMt " Yonr oommittoo nndoistandsby oorrolatlon 
of stndiss tho oolootion and arrangomont in ordor of scqoonoo of 
onsh objsots of stady 00 shall givo tho ohild an insight into tho 
worid that ho Utss in, ond a oommond 0¥or his resonroeo sobh 00 io 
«btainod by hoalthfnl ocdporation with ono's follows. la a wocdt 
tho oiiiof oo^ddoration to whioh all others aro to bo snbordinatod, 
In tho opinion of yonr oommittoo, is this rf qoiremont of tho dvil* 
listinn into whioh tho ohild is bom as dotormining what ho shall 
Btndy in sohooL" Thoro io tho old idea of study, fai whioh, fioas 
tho adult standpoint, wo dooido that what tho ohild wQl nsoaia 
moa shall oonstitato his oourso. Wo ha?o had tho throo B'l 
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h«f« matd to km um tyuiM. lu 

tWi kMvMfft teMtpftaMffOy lovlktMteof 
•it«, talte VM, Mid th« o«ly aoiidltiM wUm wkkk tk» 
wOl to Mlh* ii that th«7 Aall apptel to tto tUM aaa itoU fli Ui 
MtoM. Obild ttody, totoraH, And •ppwMpdoB dwwd ttol tto 
•kMfootovatoU to tto Mtora of tto tUU — ttot teaolttoalll- 
tadt of thii aoniBiltoe of flf*. " Yov ooniiiiltoo io of tto optotoi 
ttol poyotoloffy of toih kiado, phyriolofflod And fai teo o | >oo U f, om 
told oaly ft MtordfaMto pkoo in tto totUoMMit of qMoHoM nb*- 
iiiff to tto ooRolftHoft of itadioo. Tto tomftohoi to to ■todkdftftd 
tto ozlMit to wkieb ttoy ftfo otadiod wOl to dolormiMd matoly ty 
tto doiMBdo of oM^t olTllintkMi." Pif otology, fai ft piftbi ilftto- 
mMil, " wiU Iftffoly dotomiao tto mottodi of iulraottoi, tto 
otd« of tftklftg vp tto oovorftl topioi to •■ to odopt tto iitool work 
tottoffowtkof ttopvpU'o oftpooily." Ib othor wordOtttoooM- 
■Itloo toTO fftilod to to bflooftocd fti to ft oowoo of otady ky otkor 
ooMidontkNM tkoa tto doBftftdi of flMHiotkw. Tk^y itftto platoly 
tkiil poyokology okftll to ft nkordiaftto moltor fai dotormiaiBC ov- 
lioidvm. TtofftokiototoiMftfaitkoirooanoof itiidy. R ii dto g ^ 
■fttftfo itftdy, ftad kiotory ftfo tto priaeipftl rabjoeli, k«t to tto 
mfaidf of tto oommitteo tto priaeipftl rabjoefei ftfo fOftdtog, wfitkiff» 
•to., for tto fint tkioo yoori. I do not kolioro It Ib tto tnt 
tkroo yoftit, roftdiac ploeoo; fai otkor wordo, tto fint tkioo yoftn do 
Bol diftl primfti il7 fai riek idooo. Obo obJcotloB to BokfaMoa CiaMO 
— "It omito oltioo, gororaaioati, tto world ooiomoroo, tto totar- 
aatloaal pioooM, tto okvrek, tto aowipapor, aod kook fron viow.'^ 
Ttoy ftio Bot la ■ympatky witk tko ekild. I woald okooM Bobto- 
•00 Oroooo kooBBOo it dooo aot dial witk fabjooti wkiek aio 
tto okild'o faitoroot. 



7. W. Pabxxb, Cook Counif Jfcnaa/, Ckicagos Wtoa I mofod, 
two yoan ago, tto appoiatmoBt of tkii oommittoo, I kad fai alad 
tto oarofolitady of tto wkolo mattor of oorrolatioa tkat to aoko w 
to tkio oonatry atoold fcot from tko kigtoit ■ovreoi tto doottiao 
Bad tko kigkoit eritieiam,— tkat a toport atoald to p rona tod 
wkIek itoald follow tto groatoot roport apoa odooatioB to tkio 
ooatary,— tko roport of tko Oommittoo of Tob. I to?o aol kad 
tiflio to otody tkio roport and obb, tkoroforo. My Tory littlo apoa lt» 
Tkooo SBbjoeti ikoald to itudiod witk tko groatort oaro. It ooobm 
to mo ttot tkoio aro lomo goaoial eritiobmi wklok may to mada to 
tto kfflof timo at my oommoad* 
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We OMmot doubt Uuit iheee fc«iitlemeii luiTe nude the bum* 
fal alady of ih* doetr m of Hetbirt ind of bis dii oiplet,— ZQIer^ 
Stoy^ Mid Refai ; iboy hftTO alio bad ibeir eye upon tbo diitbsniabed 
ftodeoli of tbii dootrino in tbii eouitry. Tbe failnro of tbia fe- 
port io tbAi iboy baTon't otob giTon m tbo fnB^omental doetrino^ 
of Horbort, Tbero if no doubt tbnt tbo Hoibartinn dootrino and 
nil otbor dootrinai of ooneentrntion ore ignored in tbeir f nndnmenlal 
Mwntlnli. Tbnt ii wbat tbii eommitteo baa loft ont — it ia tbo old 
Btofy, tbo piny of Hamlet witb Hnmlot left ont, or to put it n littlo 
more mildly, Hnmlet Idekod ont It aoema tbnt tbia dootrino in 
tbe only dootrino wbiob fnmiibaa n gmnd working bypotbeeia to- 
tbe tenebora of tbo world. It abonld bo eznminod most onrefnlly» 
and wbnt ennnot bonr tbo eloaeat eritieiam abonld bo rejeetcd. Tbo 
Uto, witb tbo diaaont of tbo Woatom men, bave not deemed it 
wortby of tbia attention and bave rejeoted it in toto. 

Poor old Bobinaon Omaoe beara tbe bmnt, notwitbatnnding onr 
aateemod frionde of tbe Normtl UniToraity, wbo wiab to intereat tbe 
abildren In aometbing. Sometimea we go into aeboola wbere tlior» 
ie not mneb intereat, eepeoially in apeHiag and grnmnar. I leaTe> 
tbe defenae of Bobinaon Omaoe to Mr. MoMnrry. 

Tbe otber referenee ie to Inagnago. *' It ia not wiae to atop a- 
eiiild to oorreot bia miatakaa in gmmmar " I " Tbo doTelopment 
of Inngnago eannot be orgnnionlly related to tbo doTolopment of 
tboQgbt "I It ie one of tbe fnndamontnl prinoiplea, if I nnder^ 
atnnd it, tbnt tbe doTolopment of tbongbt abonld bn^e aa a n e oea- 
aity tbe OTolntion of langnngo. Tbia, aaya tbe repoit, eannot be 
done ; gmmmar mnat be doToloped by itaelf end langnngo by itaolf. 
If I am inoorreot, I beg to be ezenaod. I onn only mf er to n few 
faatarea of tbia report in tbo tabnlnted programme. A eonroe of 
atndy ia abaolntoly neoeaaary, bnt it abonld be nuttked " for tbia day 
only." We take tbo anbjeot of reading twioe OTory day for tb» 
firat two yeara, onoo n day for tbo next six ^enra. Beading ie tbink- 
faig, it alionld be ednoatod tbinking. We mnnot do tbbikii»g witb- 
ont tbe mbjeota to be learned — na geogmpby and loienoo. Selonoo, 
aeoording to tbe programme, ia to be tangbt by oral leaaona. Tbe 
world ia mnnd, bnt obildmn eannot reaaon. Woo Id it not be weH 
to go into tbo labomtory to aeo wbotbet tbo ebildren ennnot roeaon 
Tbe ebild, by foroe of bie nntnre, mntt ronaon— mnat find ont 
tiieae tbinga. I nm quoting from Jobn Dewey. Bnt we nm told 
b tbia mport tbnt tbe mbjoet of adenoo, at leeat a few tbinga faa 
tiieae anbjeota, mnat bo told bim firat I nomr know a oaoe of tii» 
kbdy bnt it may be. 

N0W9 1 wonld any to tbia eommitteo of fimt kam yonr ■ eaiWnit 
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Um ton BlMiitaM,—lkM ihMld U Miyi« kill BiHiihM. 
w« sot k«v« BlanitaM IimiIIm btgcfaurfaf f ii Um qim iw w mm 
MUaf. It iMat to U Um MM Ih^ tUi i«p«H ]«iv« ^«y Mllfe 
toMk. Th««kiUfp0«4tAUUiaMfai M4ii« — Mdi^wlMilf 
€bBtk«flUUlMnito|Mtk<MffktlBM4ii«' 80M tf «■ ftkUi 
ktMM. Ii it aotwiU to loiiaw Ww tfct MiftMi — thod —i !■* 
o^whotkwtkoobUdeMiliMitofMdbMMitlfaUyMdwtttf Tkt 
MM of writioff. I Mt tbo BillloM Ww«d 4owa lot yMfi to «to 
oory tooko. !• tktn bo waj oatf If tktn bo ftUiCf !■ H 
oibU for tto ekild to Uota to write m to Imtm to tilk, ov 
to to toud to tktdMkf TTlmo ] 

I wo«ld ilmply My that tbU ropoH iko«ld to MtitM to tto 
gu B to t t wipttt. I fSbaSX go komo ud itady It oomMIj aiii 
pnytffvlly. I moro tkat % oonmiltoo of flftoM to oppokitod to 
mtIm tkit lopoct. [GffOOt ApplAOiO.] 




Pbssidsnt Ghablxs YiiL Qa&mo, BwarOmmt CoBsg^t Pt 
Mjfhama: FtUowttockow ; ThoM wto Ofo to dboMi tkIt q«w- 
tloB tkii monloff ofo ploood oador a groot omkomMmoot* Tto 
Mport ikoold tovo botn dtorikat«d ktf oto tkii mootfaig. Tkaft H kM 
mot toMi, I iMira !• aot tkt f aoU of tko oAson of tko dopMtoMal. 
[ApplmoM ] 

Wo mickt iofor from wkot wo tovo koord tkot tto foport !■ 
▼oloilMi. This ii ky DO bmmm tto OMO. It te ob wtlMote of 
odoootioBol Tolaw. Uodor tto iiibjtot of kMgvagOi I q«oto| *' A. 
oor^oy of ita •doooiioool toIoo, ■abJtetiTO ood okJootiTO, iwolly 
prodnoM tko eooTiotioii tkot it te to rotoio tto flpot plaoo." Uadtr 
oHtbmotie, **8ido ky tldt witk loagooffo itvdy te tto itadj of 
Aothtmotiot in tko tokool, oloimlog tto Moood plooo ki laq^ov- 
toooo.'* Uodw gtogropky, *' Tht •dvootioool toIoo of googtapky, 
«■ it ifl ond kos keon in tUmontory Mkooli, it okvlonaly vocy groot. 
Tto tdoootioool toIoo of g«ogropky ia oroo moco oppoiwil If wo 
odmit tko oloimi of tkoM wko orgoo ttot tto prttMl opook !■ tto 
togioning of ma oro.*' ▲■ o oritiq. of odooatioud toIooi tto 
foport ito Tory important OBO. I wonlc^ liko to ooU yoor Bit— tloB 
to tto oorroUtlon of tkt pnpil to kii OBTiroomoBt Ttot, I tkkdk« 
k BB importBBt mnttor. Tkoy koTO doportod, nt looot Ib ptlBolplOy 
Irom tkot old formol diieiplino bIobo ; tkii iBdivldBBl to to fitted 
lor lifo moft moftor kii ooTiroomoBt. Tto oomodtitoB ksfo 
OTBrniBod tto Toriou otBdioi bo to tkolt tbIbo, BBd tliBt, I tkiak* ii 
B gTBBd tkbg. I OBOBot 000 Bt bU tkBt It ii B oorrt IbHob of Btadkii 
It koi kooB iBid ki yoor kooriag tkBt tto tkfowUg of Ugto ky 
■todloi OB OBok otkor wao dioiogBrdod. Tto nport 
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-^•ry iiiferaiit id«ft of tha oorrelatioB of tliidies. The 
4MUrtM of iMt OTMiiBg — by Mi« Arnold— has bora rofomd to 
mm M ninatratioB of bringing tho ■tndiot toicothv m that mm 
4hiowt light «pon aaothor. I think tho idon that thora ia no naad 
^ rafonn will bo rainforead by thia raport; that tha raport win 
liaTa a raaetionary affaet npon thoaa who think that way. Tha 
•flonunittaa haTa daniad that wa naad any reform, or haTO implied 
that wa have the reform already. It aaema that tha name gtvan 
-to thia raport ahonld be taken off and tha heading " An eaaay oa 
^neatioaal valnaa " anbatitated inataad. It ia trae that thia earn- 
•nittoa ha^ at the beginning, laid down a prinoiple that wonli 
-jnaka a eorralation. The text ia here, but the diaenaiion ia leak- 
ing. So far aa I haTa read, I haya found but little in the report 
whieh ahowa what the atqnenoa of atndiea ahonld be. There ia a 
hint in arithmetia where it Miya, *' Common fraetiona ahonld ooma 
bafora daaimala." Ii thia attempt at the eorrelatian of atndiea 
anything BMra than a leriea of tnnnela threngh the edne a l iona l 
:fialda with awiteh eonneetionf , aa that if we atart in at one end wa 
are awitahad to thia or that withoat any view of the wiiola 
Jonmey f Wo auiy light theae tnnnela with eleetrieity, perhapa, 
boti after all, we are apeadiog eight yeara nadargronnd, BwiteUng 
^from one tnnnel to another. New the other altomatiTa ia to go 
-ant into the world, ont into the annahina^ and follow highwaya 
•ao alaar that a ehUd ean examine all that ia abent them. It ia 
poanble to relato ene anbjtet to the other ao that whan it ia daak 
"the aUld, OTon if he haa not tha ann to lighten hie eyea, aaa at 
Haaat ha^a aoma atara of hope aboTa him. 



Fbbbidbht of thb Depabtm Eirr : Frem the aonrae the 
^iaenadon haa taken, it haa aaemed to me that Dr. Harria aha«ld 
«ay a word at thia peiat and read aama additional parte of the 



W. T. Harbis, CoiamtfitoNcr •/* JMaeattofi : I mnat eet myaalf 
on Herbert. The report doea not alinda to Herbert any- 
-whara azoept in reipeetf al torma. The eritieiam of tha naa of Bob- 
^huan Omaoe doea not attribnto ita miatokea to the Harbartiaaa. 
Tarhape they would not reeogniie it ee a true atotement of their 
method. To maha Hetbart of naa in pedagogy we mnat to aoBM 
•extent ignore hie philoaophy. Hie uaef ulneaa in edaeation ia pro- 
portioned to hie uaaleaaneaa ae a philoaophar. What ean wa do 
with a philoaophar who omita the will from tho three departmaBto 
4f the mind and retaina only intellaet and feeling f Herbert waa 
^hUgad to explain how man eomee to net without the will. Ha an- 
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that dtilM mm U mnmml Wy tet 

wUl foUov. Wiih this graul MmI, W««fw, HaritH fo 
▼slaabU la •doeaiioa. Hit do«tfla« of Apptrotpllea 4m8 boI MtA 
My •onrMtloii. Hit doolriM of latottfl, bovtw, mmdm w&mm Bb- 
IteHoo, WoMM tho IdM of tbo wUl Md tho idM of a«|y an ovilta 
ffom hit tyittm. Ho nwl boIm ap Wy tbo idoa of doabv aai IM^ 
Mta of latOTMl. I am rarprlota that tbo olabi ii mada Mm thai 
tho roport dooa not troat tho laljtot aw%»« ^ te It. Ootialatioa of 
■tadlto io iwoMid to oMaa ooaooatiailoB of otadka. Thoia !■ ao^ 
■aohdifioitloatotho word**ooRolatloa" laaay dioHoaary; oalf 
foar or flvo ohtoaro booha in tho lagllah laagaogo gWa tha void 
ooriolatloa tho mooolaff of ooaooatratloa. I wao told of thb ooaM 
of tho word oorrolaaoa,bat did aot bolUro for aiMaMalthalit hadk 
bota tho lotoatioa of tho dopartmMit of wipirlatoadoata, la appoial* 
lag a ooainlttoo oa thio tabjtot, to havo a ropoH oa tho HarhaHlia 



Cb^blbs MoMubrt, tkau Nmmal UrnvmrtUff^ N§rwml, ULt 
la oao of yoar ttalMi«ati road : '* Yoar oomBiltoo woaM oall a*- 
Itatioa ia thio etaaiotioa to tho ioiportaaoo of tha pidafogleaJ' 
priaoipio of aaalyab aad Itolotioa •• ptootdiag ■jalhorii aad totn 
latioa.*' Now, •• I nodorttaad it, thio !■ what thio ooauadltaa hai 
aHoBBptod to roport. N»w, ho layo that thio prtoidw lyathorit or 
owftlatioa. I woald Iko to kaow if ihota io aay dlatiaaary m 
nambor of diotioaarioo to maho otrrolatloa moaa what thio Miyo^ 
tho aaalyait aad Itolatloa of ■abjtoti of ilady. 

I ka^bota vory maoh afraid that Dr. Harrit woald taka 
la tho ditrawioa of tho rabitot of thowiU la whioh ha 
Horbart from olhon. Tho tzslatioa of tho will ii hold ai far ao 
Hotbart io ooaowaod of moral odaoatioa. Now I wlih to lay that. 
Horbart has laid dowa moro aad bottor odaoalloaal prlaoipUo thaa. 
aay othor philorophor. 

Tho BMro diffioalt thiDg it aot tzaotly tho biot thiag for th» 
ohild ia tho firtt aad moot d gradeo. Thoro wao aa old thoory 
amoBff tho LaHat that if tho ohild ooald bo mado Io go thiai«k 
thodifisaltloi of a Laiia ipooob, it woald ptopaia him for tha £fi- 
oalt thiago to follow. Now, wo wlih to boTO lifo aad lol doad fta» 
malioa. I boliovo that a thoogbtfal atady of thio ropwt wfll 
oooyIooo aay too who io iatoroottd la rhildroa thai It Ii foimil, 
aad m a prodaotioa of thio old idoa, bawd apoa laagaaga ai th» 

-AO^^ma^HBa^^B^H^^B ^pa aaaa ^^aa^a^pflaw^^^^vo 

PBB8IDBIIT W. H. Hkbvst, Tmekgnf CUbfo. Nm§ Tmk : t 
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find BjMlf dnwn in two direetknu on thif qoMtioa. I fun vonM 
«Imkv« to Oforjtliing that hat botn Mdd thii moniing m eontnining 
tko Iratk I bolltTO thnt, to far m thte roport and thaso rematki 
>«onfino thomMlTM to Mlnoalionnl prind pl ai, any one of m may 
agYM most haartily. Only wbota thay deieend to partienlar appli- 
•«atioM afo waatTarianea. WoalwaytafaatTarianoewhan wada- 
■aetnd from tha alondi, bat that ii no obJMtion to tha eloadi. Now^ 
I taka it thtfa ata arrayed bef ota u the twa opposing eampi, — tha 
Hegaliaa and tha Hacbartian. What doai tha Hesalian lay f In 
ordar that yon may know tha world yon matt tnm yonr back upon 
yaawolf and lota yonnalf ; yon lota year life that yon may MTe it. 
Ton lea^ yonr home plate, go to the eeoond baie, then to the tUid 
haia, and yon make a home ran. That li a tme type of all devel- 
•pment. What, on the other hand, ii the itandpoint of the Har- 
bartianf What we hnow depende niwn whet wo haire known. 
JLnd that ie tme. And what wo eaa do, aeoording to th«e pbiloi- 
aphy, depend! npon the interest, the kinatie energy. Abont thie 
-matter of will, we haye the OalTinietio theology eet over again*t the 
(Jaitarian. Hegal'i Lord wae a man of war. Herbert bringe ne 
to view the New Jemialem. He ihowi ne the chnreh, not militmt, 
bvt trinmphant. Herbert dutingniehee the good from the arit 
and makee it impoeeible for a man to do a wrong deed or to thtak 
% wrong thanght, and that. I toke it, ie eiren a higher attainmeiit 
than the Hegelian philoeophy hae thought of. Any one who da- 
Talope the will by the man-of-war idea will have a iorry will npon 
kit handi. There ii, with the young ehild, oertoinly, a eyntherfe, 
a oorrtlation, a development of tasto where the analyeie ii enp- 
preeeed and naeoneeione ; and yet, my friende, if yon attempt to 
adaeato a boy in the apper grammar gradee or the high eehool 
aacordiag to the lame prinoiplee ae the primary gradee, yen meka a 
aarry mam of it If we woald pate from the itato of the ehild to 
the etoto of the mar, it ie neoeetary for ne to go thrangh the dry 
honae of analyeie. 

Db. B. a. HnrSDALBy Univeriity of Jftc&tyan, Ann Ashm^i 
Tliere are two thinge which I widi y«ry briefly to tonoh. Firet« I 
do not anderitaad Dr. Harris, in epeaking of Htrbart and tha wfll« 
to leave the enbjeot in the form in whieh Dr. McMorry nnderetood 
that matter. I nnderetand that Herbert doee aet baie morale npon 
ihe will, bat rather apon the feeling and thedeeireB. Now, whether 
tha will or the deeirae f nmieh a proper baris ii a qnestion I do not 
wleh to dieenee. Certaialy, when any one eaye that the I>oetov da- 
«lafred that Herbert doee aot take tha qaeetion of moeala into aa- 
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wlilioM whiali wUl U ihmiii m mob m we 

Um ptliMry ipfdUt. WhUt w— y ii Ifct Ihhii 

la OM MMiM, U it M« poMibb fai Ugk« iMlmtlii 
Mtlhodt oh>»f , to bl HI sot bt loo ■woopiof , loo eooiiwt lo oar 
tormo. Forthor, I tkUk Ihol l>t. Honii ii ootlNly r^t lo Um 
poiitkai lio hot tokoaMUtkoMooabgofooSidiootloaooooRtloliM. 
Ho «!•■ Um torm oomloiioB, ool ooly io Iti leiMHIiB, Val lo Hi 
ffoatfoiitd podoffo|{io oomo. OoaooBtrolkMi ii o diffofoal ptoovii 
ODd ■bovia ifforivo eoporoto oooddorotioo. M«y I aU Uuil Um 
Tiovt I roooatly prooootod iwdor whol \m oollod ooMootnlioa oo«i 
to moko eloM loolroetioa iBposiblo. Tkoy bod oloArly to Iho oao 
ooaelorioo, thot Ofory ohild ■honld bo tooghl •• oa iodlTldool, by 
bimoolf , ood tbii mooat that all oIom iaolraolioa io to bo flfoa ap. 
ladiTidaal iaotraelioa eaa aloao mtol tbo ooaditioao avaoMd la bo 
OMonkial by eoneoatratioa, oo ospUiaod. Wbal doto lUi lavolfo f 
Tboro bavo beta maay oobolan riaoo tbo Flood, — oaholaia wbo 
baTo boaorcd loaraiag aad widoaod iti doBaaia. Hov von Ib^ 
pfodoood f Not by aay oao atotbod, aad oortaialy aot by *' ooa- 
ooatratioa.'* TboM bosli of oobolan oaaoot bo aoooaatad for oa 
any taeb airamptioa, for tboy woro prodaood aador Tory aaBko 
iyttomi of olomtatary trt laiog. Tbo biilory of oobool odaoatJoa 
■bows tbat we are aot ebat np to a diit of podofoglo baob oa tbo 
ooe bead, or oao of boked boaoe oa tbo otbor. Tboro Io olaarly 
no one noiToioal oietbod or prooeoi ia odaoati m by wbiob aloao a 
bnman tool ia to be broogbt to power. 

Db. Nicholas Mubbat Butlbb, Co/aaMa OHUgt^ Nm 
York: Tbif io an iatoreoting aad oaoitiBC flsld of bottle; it bao aot 
boea o Boll Raa, aad it io manifeetly not aa Appooiattos. Bat lot 
oo be fair, aad lot ai diaeaii tbo qaeetioa tbat io preoeatod by tUi 
report. I tludl ipoad no time ia oalogixlag tUi report. I do lay 
ikot raeh o report, preoeatod at tliii time, dooliag witk tbio opeeifii 
topio ia theeo wordi, ii little low tbaa a miwopriaoalatlua. 

Snob a doeamoat oo tbie, pree o a to d at tbio partionlar time la tbo 
kiitory of oar odnootioaal dtTolopmont, and rappooed to deal witb 
tke prootioal problen of the oorrolation of itadioty io oztroBMly 
oaf ortnnato. Tbia diaonnioo boa made it plaia tbat tboro la amoag 
oa a diffaroBoe of opinion aa to wbat the torm "oocrolalioa of 
atodiea" meana. Tbia report iotorprota it to mooa tbo oonolalioa 
between the atndiea of the aehool onrrioalnm aad tbo latoUootaal 
eoTironment of the pnpiL Gertainly tbat io aot what tbo term ii 
taken to mooa in oar onrrent ednoatioaal litorataro aad la 
reat ednoatioBal dioenaaloaa. It bao boea olaimod oa Ibio platfi 
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thftk Uune who nie tli« phfSM " eoradation of ttudiet," in refor- 
•aoe to Um interdependenoe of lehool rabjeote one with aDother* 
•fo makiiig • itrftined Mid improper om of tho word. Thii oriti- 
eiim is not eorroot The hifi^heet Avthority that we hftTO, tlie 
" Oentnry Dletionery," giTee •• e deflnittoD of eorreUtioD, " the 
Aot of hrinsing ioto orderly eonneotion or reeiproeal reUtion." 
It recitee e pesnge from the greet work of Grove, who fint mede 
this term femilier in Bogliih ecientifio literetnre, in illoetretion of 
the meening of oorreletion. Thie ii pieeiaely the eeme in whieh 
the word ii need by Tit. MeMnrry end othere, and it ii preeiiely 
the aenie in wliieh we ezpeet to find it need in tliii report. There- 
lore, I my I em diteppointed, end grieTooily disappointed, tiiat we 
have in theee paves only a pstsing referenoe to the real problem of 
eorrelation or eoneentratioa ae it is before Ameriean teaehers at 
the present moment. 

I eaa find no fault with the nse of the word eeleeted by the Com- 
mittee, but I do eomplain that they heye not treated the problem, 
whatoTer name they ehoose ta giye to it, that we asked them to 
soIts. Instead of that, they heye giyen ni a splsndid and learned 
dieenHion of ednoational yalnes, an aaelysii of ths history of ths 
seiiool enrricnlnm, and an elaborate defence of the tiaXui quo. It 
is apparent to me, therefore, that thii report feeee baokward and 
forward* I say this deepite the feet thet it snggeets and argnes 
for more than one important innoyation in the enrrienlnm. 

For one hundred years, oyer stnoe the time of Peekalozzi, we 
haye been trying to eztraot the enrrtenlam from a philosophical 
disenssion of this sort, bat we heye not snooeeded in setisf ying onr- 
■elyee wholly. We haye made greet adyaaoe, and for that adyanee 
we in AmeHea are indebted more largely to Dr. Harris than to 
any other single penon, liying or dead. He has taught ns to nn- 
deratand why certain specific branchee of knowledge are lelscted 
for a place in the enrricnlnm, and now we ask him to tell uf how 
they are to be correleted, or co5rdinated, or concentrated, in prac- 
tice, to meet the new demands that are made npon the school, and 
we get no anewer in this report. 

The enrricnlnm thet this report recommends to ns, and the 
methode that it ontlinee, are aniyed by an analysis made from the 
adnlt point of yiew. Are we, then, to nnderstaod that child study 
is to be n^yen no hearing ? Are we shut up to formal analysis as 
the sole method in eyolying a practical school plan ? The newer 
education answere this qusation directly in the negatiye. It ia 
putting tha child in the place of honor and aeking him to tell «■ 
i^at Us nature demands and in what order it demands it. Dr. 
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down % ffMAt •dsMtiMiil dotttla* Md Mf tkal It ii ■■fflnigat, 
Tk« 8«moB on Um Monak ii nUMtirt for ■hutiw atalilw; km 
whAi w« wMk te Ml AppltoftdoB of Htfftlt ti Horbtii, Md of tbo 
wMoa of oil othor phllotophon to tht proUooM of tho fatvo. 
AUhoUtkofmtuo! 



Db. W. T. Harris : I wlih to odd oao roMork m lo tko 
lag of oorroUtioB. I woold ooU ottoniioa to Ho otjmolofy, wkiok 
makoe It o briofiaff iato rolation of wkat \m ocoidiaato. I kaow of 
tko fiorbartiaa idoa of ooaooatratioa of otadiM, knt I wai aot 
familiar witb tko bm of tko word ** oorrolatloa " ia tko oamo ooaio 
•• ooaetatratloB. I kavo giroa aa tzamplo ia diwiai: tko 
motkodo of toaokiag goograpky of tko appHeatioa of tko doopor 
dootrino of ooaooatratioB. I kave oIiowb tkat wt ikoald itart witk 
tko ebild aad prooiod ia two diroofeloai, oao towardo tko •lomoati 
of difforoaoo ia order to oaplaio tko obotaoloo wklok maa kao to 
OToroomo. Oa tko otkor rido, wo ikonld go towardt tko oabjooto of 
kamaa iadastry, iaTtatioa, aad oommoret, aad loara tko motkod 
by wkiok maa OToreoaioo tko *' elomoati of difforoaoo*" Goog- 
rapky for tko ekild ikonld btgia ia tko oaatro aad mora oatward 
toward! tkooo eztrtmM, iaolndiag at OTory itop a kamaa oido aad a 
aatoral oido. Tkii io aot a pkUooopUoal otady of oorralatioa, 
Hegoliaa or otkorwioo, altkoagk it kai bota oallod lo la tkii do- 
bato, bat a Mieatifie itody of tko odaeatloaal valao of tko kraaekoo 
of tko ooaroo of itady. I bogaa It ia 187a Now, ia a ooioatifio 
■tady oao dooi aot allow kio f ooliagi of attraotloa or ropakioa to 
olond kio roaio a . He oMnmeo aa aoprojadleod attltado towarde 
tko objtot tkat ke etndiee. Gbild otady, ae it !■ pareaod ky Dr. 
Staaloy Hoil, io panaod witk tkii trao eeieatiflo epMt. Bat okild 
etady io aot tko oaly thiag ia odaoatioa, aor oaa odooatloa ko 
loaadod oa ekild itady alooo. Tko ekild if koro to bo oorrolatod 
witk tko world. Tbe edneator moot etady tko world aad otady tko 
ekUd, aad oorrelato tke oae to tke otker. Tkat ie to eay, ko maet 
kriag tke ekild iato a kaowledge of tko world aad a mooteij of fti 
appUaaoeo. Tlie report, of eoareo, aetnmee tko Tolao of okild etady, 
aad ia all tke aamerone plaeee wkere attoatioa ie oallod to tko 
( r of prodaoiag arreeted dtTolopmeat tke reealti of ekUd 
are drawa apoo ; bat, oa tke otkor kaad. If yoa ka^ a 
J 'lo of tko ekild, aad do aot kairo a kaowlodgo of tke dg- 
wt tko kcaaokee of itady aad tke way la wkiok tkoy aa-' 
worid of reality, yoa caaaot oorrolato tko ddld witk tko 



